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THE ALLENTOWN CHURCH CASE, 


At the request of some friends, to whose judgment we defer, we 
print in this number of the Revrew the ‘‘Master’s Report,’’ in the 
Allentown church case. This is done not in the spirit of contention, 
or to perpetuate partisan feelings, but in the interest of righteousness 
and peace. The’case settles some principles of law, and may hinder 
similar controversies. The length of the document may weary some 
readers, but it could not well be shortened in publication. It is be- 
lieved that to many it will be found interesting and valuable.—Epb, 


THE MASTER'S REPORT—FACTS FOUND. 


1. Under the bill and answers I do not think there is an 
issue presented concerning the election of vestrymen. The 
validity of the election is not questioned by these proceed- 
ings. No allegation is made that respondents are improperly 
in office. If anything, the bill takes the ground in the par- 
enthesis of paragraph 15, that respondents, up to the time of 
tiling the bill, were the legal board of vestrymen. 

It is a fact beyond all question, that this congregation of 
St. Paul’s is divided into two factions, represented by com- 
plainants and respondents; that respondents came into posses- 
sion of the church property through regular succession, and 
are now in possession. The sole and distinct issue in this 
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ease is, do the respondents adhere to the doctrines for the 
encouragement of which the trust was created. According 
to this view, all the evidence relating to the election of 1869 
and 1870, is irrelevant, except as it may bear on the charge 
of misrepresentation and deception in order to acquire the 
control of the church government, contained in the 16th para- 
graph of the bill; or on the question whether respondents 
have conformed with the decisions of conference regarding 
the election of Easter Monday, 1869. These points will pre- 
sent themselves hereafter. 

2. Under the bill, paragraphs 2 and 6, the general answer, 
paragraphs 2 and 6, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, paragraphs 2 
and 3, [ find, that the German Evangelical Lutheran Congre- 
gation of the Borough of Northampton, now City of Allen- 
town, was organized prior to 1781: that in 1781 said congre- 
gation was connected with the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and remained so until Oct. 26, 1872, when, by an election, 
the congregation decided to join the Synod of East Penunsyl- 
vania, and was formally received by that body, Dee. 2, 1872. 
That said Ministerium of Pennsylvania, for convenience in 
transacting business, has divided the territory over which it 
exercises jurisdiction, into tive district Conferences. Its con- 
gregations in the City of Allentown are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the second district Conference. 

3. Under the bill, paragraphs, 3, 4, and 5, the general an- 
swer, paragraphs 3, 4 and 5, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, para- 
graph 3, I find, that on the 3d day of November, A. D. 1813, 
Mary Livingston conveyed a lot of ground to Jacob Martin 
and George Keck, Trustees of said congregation, and their 
successors, Trustees as aforesaid, the ground on which the 
present house of worship stands, in trust, and to and for the 
only proper use and benefit and behoof of the said German 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of the Borough of North- 
ampton (now the City of Allentown) and its vicinity forever, 
for the purpose of keeping and maintaining a house of wor- 
ship thereon: that several church buildings, (Rev. Joshua 
Yeager thinks four.) have been erected on the lot so conveyed, 
the one now in use having been built about 1855, and conse- 
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crated in 1856, according to the forms of the Liturgy of 1842, 
which at that time (1856) was the Liturgy in use in all the 
churches belonging to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

4. Under the bill, paragraph 7, and general answer, para- 
graph 7, [ tind that said Ministerium of Pennsylvania was 
incorporated as a body politic in law, by an act of assembly 
of 17th Feb., 1854, P. L., p. 733. Its corporate name is “The 
German Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and adjacent States.” The Corporators were William Beetis. 
John C. Baker, Augustus T. Geissenhainer, Charles W. 
Scheffer, and the other members of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the adjacent 
States, as contained in their Synodical Minutes for the year 
1853, and their successors, together with such lay delegates 
from the several pastoral charges comprised within the said 
Synod, as may be from time to time appointed by the afore- 
said charges in accordance with the rules and regulations of 
the said Synod. 

It is provided by the first section of said act, among other 
things, “that nothing shall be done in pursuance of the pow- 
ers and privileges herein before granted repugnant to this act. 
to the Constitution and laws of this Commonwealth, or to 
the usages, principles and doctrines of the German Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, as expressed in its Symbolical Books, 
and more especially set forth in the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, and in Luther’s Smaller Catechism.” 

5. Under the bill, paragraph 8, the general answer, para- 
graph 8, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, paragraph 4, I find more 
of a legal argument than an allegation of fact. The only 
fact involved here is, that St. Paul’s Congregation has been 
connected with the Ministerium of Pennsylvania both before 
and since the incorporation of the Ministerium, and sent its 
delegates, lay and pastoral, to the Ministerium regularly un- 
til the fall of 1872, when it withdrew. The legal portion of 
this paragraph of the bill takes the ground, that St. Paul’s 
Congregation, by virtue of the act incorporating the Minis- 
terium, became a constituent part of the Ministerium, and is 
thereby bound to the usages, principles and doctrines which 
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by said act of incorporation are enjoined and commanded to 
be observed by the Ministerium. The same idea is contained 
in the seventh paragraph of the bill, though not so broadly 
stated. 

This position is not correct, the obligation of the congrega- 
tions connected with the Ministerium was neither increased, 
nor diminished, by the incorporation of the Ministerium. 
The relation between them was in no way attected, but stood, 
after the Act of 17th Feb., 1854, precisely the same as it did 
before. In the Church, as elsewhere, organization is essen- 
tial to efficient effort. Certain members of a community, 
entertaining a common belief, organize a church, that by 
their working together their spiritual interests may be best 
subserved. Within a larger district several churches find 
that the welfare of the denomination can be promoted by 
union, and they organize district conferences, or classes. 
Throughout still larger areas Synods are organized, with a 
general supervision, having in view the same end, the ad- 
vancement of religion and of their own views or doctrines. 
In every instance the relation created is simply that of an 
association or society, the authority of which comes entirely 
from those forming it. The members concede certain powers 
to the organization, and to that extent, and no further, the 
organization can exercise control. Now, in the case of the 
Ministerium, it was organized in the interest of the Lutheran 
faith. It had been in complete working order for years be- 
fore the Act of Incorporation, during which time its powers 
were exercised, and the obligations of its members borne. 
What change, or addition is made in the relation between 
the Ministerium and its congregations by that act? What 
new spiritual power is given, or what further exercise of reli- 
gious authority is contemplated’ None at all. An inspee- 
tion of the privileges granted in section 1, the powers to 
receive legacies in section 2, to admit members in section 3, 
and hold land in section 4, will show that this Act was not 


designed in any sense to regulate the ecclesiastical relation of 


the congregations represented in the Ministerium. The ad- 
ministration of its religious government and discipline by 
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the Ministerium is wholly unaffected. It is evident from the 
Act itself, that the incorporation of the body was obtained 
with a different object in view; and that was wholly tem- 
poral, as distinguished from the religious interests of the 
Ministerium. They found that it would be advantageous to 
possess the privileges of a regularly incorporated body ; to be 
able to receive and manage property, real and personal, and 
be recognized in law as a body politic. Therefore the incor- 
poration was sought and obtained. This view is sustained 
by the Minutes of the Ministerium for 1853. Reference to 
page 14 shows, that in his annual report the President -made 
this suggestion, “As we are now receiving a considerable 
amount of money into our bands which is to be funded, and 
as we have likewise the direction of the Franklin Professor- 
ship, may it not be necessary, or at least highly advisable, to 
have our Synod incorporated.” This suggestion was made in 
April, 1853; and, the incorporation following on the 17th 
Feb. 1854, it is a reasonable inference that it was in conse- 
quence of the suggestion, There is nothing in the words of 
the President on this subject, to show that the incorporation 
was sought with any reference whatever to the government 
and discipline of the congregations concerned with the Min- 
isterium., 

But, the complainants argue, the proviso at the end of sec- 
tion 1, binds the congregation to certain usages &e. It is 
noticeable that the statement of this part of the proviso in 
the bill is different from the words in the Act; also that the 
proviso itself relates on/y to the enjoyment of the powers and 
privileges conferred by the first section. The proviso is quoted 
above at the close of the fourth finding of fact, which. see. 
The bill says, St. Paul’s congregation, by virtue of said Act, 
is “bound to the usages, principles and doctrines which by 
the said Act of incorporation are enjoined and commanded 
to be observed by the said German Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States.” I do not 
believe the Legislature of Pennsylvania meant by this Act 
to enjoin and command the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to 

yobserve the usages, principles, and doctrines contained in the 
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Symbolical Books: or to bind the congregations connected 
with the Ministerium to the same. Nor will the Legislature 
pass such an Act. It would be an attempt by the State to 
control the church, to limit it to certain religious views. 
which never has been, and never will be, done in this coun- 
try. The State says, if religious bodies see tit to bind them- 
selves to certain doctrines, they may do so, but sach obliga- 


tion will not be imposed by the Legislature. The idea of 


absolutely rigid doctrines is repugnant. As more light is 
obtained, and human progress is made, some modification of 
religious tenets is to be expected. This is reasonable. In- 
deed the Supreme Court of our State has distinetly and for- 
eibly expounded this doctrine in the case of MeGinnis vs. 
Watson, 5 Wr., p. 9; or p. 16, they say, “But we should 
grievously misapply this rule, if we should interpret it as 
meaning that no congregation can change any material part 
of its principles or practices without forfeiting its property. 
This would be imposing a law upon all churches that is 
contrary to the very nature of all intellectual and spiritual 
life ; for it would forbid both growth and decay ; not prevent, 
tor that is impossible. The guarantee of freedom to religion 
forbids us to understand the rule in this way.” (See also the 
several pages following). Now, in the case at bar, the Court 
is asked to decide that the Legislature has said to the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and its congregations, you must ob- 
serve the doctrines and principles of faith and practice found 
in certain books. Nothing but the warrant of explicit enact- 
ment would lead the Court to attribute such a purpose to 
the law makers. Certainly it will not be inferred from words 
which may mean something else. What the Legislature 
intended to say in this proviso to the Corporaters was this: 
you are a Lutheran body ; you have asked for a Charter from 
the Legislature: you can have it: and, giving it, we impose 
only two conditions, first, that you be good citizens ; second, 
that you be good Lutherans. Do not do anything in the 
enjoyment of these worldly privileges to upset your charter 
as faithful followers of the great Reformer .of the 16th 
eentury. 
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The defendants in their answer take the position, that by 
virtue of the charter incorporating the Congregation, it is 
independent (of the Ministerium), and is empowered to select 
a pastor &e. This Charter is in Pltts. appendix, p. 3 &e. I 
cannot find in it any thing affecting the relation between the 
Congregation and Ministerium one way or the other. It re- 
lates to different matters wholly. For the same reason that 
the charter of the Ministerium did not bind the congregation 
to the Ministerium, the charter of the congregation did not 
make it independent of the Ministerium. 

6. Under the bill, paragraph 9, the general answer, para- 
graph 9, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, paragraph 5, [ find, that 
in 1842, some of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania withdrew 
therefrom, and formed an independent organization, known 
as the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsylvania. 

It is alleged in this paragraph of the bill, that the founders 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod “no longer believed, taught 
and practiced the usages, principles and doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church as set forth in the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith and Luther’s Smaller Catechism ;” 
und that they “had introduced and practiced in their congre- 
gations New Modes of worshiping God, and methods of con- 
verting sinners new in the Evangelical Lutheran Church ;” 
also that the Synod of East Pennsylvania, formed by them, 
was antagonistic to the Ministerium ; all of which is denied 
in the answers. The Master would be warranted in refusing 
to pass upon the question of antagonism between these bodies. 
The bill gives no specification of what the antagonism is. 
When called upon to decide this point between two parties 
in a controversy, the question presents itself on reading the 
pleadings: “Autagonistic in what?’ Is it in doctrines, or 
practices, or territory? Is it becausé one has more congrega- 
tions under its charge than the other? Or possibly it springs 
from an eager desire to outstrip each other in the work of 
promoting religion by education, foreign and domestic Mis- 
sions, which was one object the legislature had in view in 
granting their charters. In the Kniskern case, I. Sanford 


, Ch. Rep. 439, where the question was a doctrinal difference 
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between two Synods, the bill alleges explicitly three partic- 
ulars wherein that difference consisted. (See pp. 446 & 447.) 
So in this case, if the decree is to be based on the antagonism 
between these two Synods, the bill should distinctly set forth 
what the alleged antagonism is. 


[ shall go on the ground laid down by the Supreme Court of 


the United States in Watson vs. Jones, above referred to, and 
recognized in the decisions of our own State. See App vs. 
Lutheran congregation, 6 Barr, 201, and the Pine Hill church 
case, 12 Wr., 20, to wit: That it is an antagonism based on 
doctrines or forms and practices in worship of such a charac- 
ter that, if adopted in St. Paul’s congregation, they would 
defeat the trust created by Mary Livingston’s deed. Of all 
the antagonism which might be included under the “th par- 
agraph of this bill, this is the only one which can be consid- 
ered in this case. 

I fail to find, from the evidence, that the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania is thus antagonistic to the Ministerium, or that 
it was so at its organization. 

What seems to me of no slight importance, so far as this 
question goes, is the conduct of these two bodies towards 
each other. How has the Ministerium treated the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania? and vice versa. If the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania was founded in hostility, by men who no longer 
believed in the doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
we could not expect fraternal relations to exist between it 
and the Ministerium. Now, what are the facts? The East 
Pennsylvania Synod was formed in 1842, by persons, who, up 
to that time, had been members of the Ministerium. Incor- 
porated with the Minutes of the Synod of East Pennsylvania 
for that year will be found the Minutes of the preliminary 
proceedings in the formation of the Synod. By these it 
appears, that there had long been “in the Pennsylvania Synod 
a difference of views in relation to the specific efforts to be 
made for the conversion of sinners and edification of Chris- 
tians by the preaching of the Gospel, as well as in reference 
to the revered and cherished institutions of our church in 
this country.” A meeting of gentlemen interested was held, 
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and they came to the conclusion, that there was an unques- 
tionable call for the organization of a new Synod, since there 
was no prospect of harmonizing the antagonistic views. Ac- 
cordingly they presented a memorial (See p. 4 of Minutes of 
East Pennsylvania Synod for 1842) to the Ministerium, ask- 
ing for the amicable division of the Pennsylvania Synod, 
giving their reasons. ‘These allude in terms to the lack of 
harmony and the presence of conflicting elements in the Min- 
isterium. This request was not granted. On considering it the 
Ministerium passed this resolution: “Resolved, That Synod 
can in no wise consent to a division of this body, but should 
any brethren consider it desirable to separate from us, an 
honorable dismission shall be given them as individuals, if 
they so request.” The memorialists then withdrew, and in 
a meeting it was “Resolved, That we organize ourselves into 
a Synod to be called the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East 
Pennsylvania; and adopt for the present the Constitution of 
the General Synod with such alterations as may from time to 
time be necessary.” Thus the Synod of East Pennsylvania 
“ame into existence. While the memorial presented at that 
time distinctly recognizes the want of harmony, and conflict- 
ing elements, it does not appear to be a paper born of antag- 
onism, nor does it disclose any difference of belief in the doe- 
trines, or essential usages of the Church. It has happened more 
than once in the history of the Church, that Christians have 
found themselves at variance on certain points, and have been 
forced to the conclusion that the cause of religion would be best 
promoted by their separation. This was undoubtedly the 
case at the time now under consideration. But, further than 
this, unless this memorial is a falsehood on its very face, 
(which has at no time been asserted in this case), it was drawn 
up in a commendable spirit of Christian kindness. See the 
2nd and 4th requests of the document, in the latter of which 
we find these words, “we desire to establish the most frater- 
nal relations and maintain mutual good will between the two 
bodies thus created. And we pray that the blessing of the 
Great Head of the Church may rest upon us all, and prosper 
Vol. VIII. No.1. 2 
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all our plans for the advancement of his cause and glory.” 
Before we can say this Synod was established in antagonism 
to the Ministerium, by men who no longer believed the doc- 
trines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, we must get 
around this declaration on the part of its founders, which the 
evidence in this case does not enable us to do, 


So much for the organization. What was the relation of 


the two bodies afterwards? III feeling began to show itself at 
once. The Synod of East Pennsylvania felt, that, in dismiss- 
ing its founders, the Ministerium had done great injustice to 
two of them. This gave rise to a peppery report from a 
committee, which wound up, however, in better humor, rec- 
ommending the appointment of a delegate to the Ministe- 
rium. This was done. Rev. T. Stork was appointed, (see 
minutes of East Pennsylvania Synod, 1843, pp. 14—16, 24). 
Rev. Stork presented himself at the meeting of the Ministe- 
rium in 1843, but that body refused to recognize him, on 
account of some accusations mysteriously hinted at in a reso- 
lution to be found on p. 9 of the minutes of the Ministerium 
for 1843 (see also p. 7). Mr. Stork then returned whence he 
came, and reported in detail; whereupon the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania resolved at some length. The resolution in 
closing says, “meanwhile any further overtures for friendly 
correspondence will naturally come from the Pennsylvania 
Synod.”’ (See minutes of East Pennsylvania Synod, 1843, 
pp. 14, 15). This coldness between the two bodies lasted 
some years, during which time they had little or nothing to 
do with each other. Evidently it did not spring from doc- 
trinal differences. The origin of the next movement towards 
reconciliation is detailed by Dr. Hay, p. 200 of defts. notes. 
The personal appeal of which he speaks will be found noticed 
on p. 7, minutes of East Pennsylvania Synod for 1850. It 
was referred to a committee, whose report appears on pp. 11 


and 12, which, after some expressions of a friendly nature, 
closes with an express denial of responsibility for the obnox- 
ious circular, and repudiates its sentiments. This report was 
adopted by the Synod. On p. 24, minutes of same year, the 
Synod appointed a committee of three, “to establish friendly 
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relations,” and open correspondence with the Ministerium, 
I have not seen a copy of the English Minutes of the Min- 
isterium for 1851, the year when this matter was brought 
before that body. Its action, however, is found on p. 19 of 
the German minutes for that year, and by a comparison, the 
resolutions passed seem to be correctly translated on p. 8 of 
the minutes of the East Pennsylvania Synod for the same 
year. By these it will be seen that the Ministerium respond- 
ed “cordially to the sentiments on the subject of Christian 
fellowship, expressed by the brethren of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod.” The second and third resolutions deserve to 
be transcribed entire. They are as follows: 

2. “That we fraternally recognize them (the East Pennsyl- 

vania Synod) as a Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and cordially receive their representative in our midst.” 
3. “That Synod from this time forth, appoint a delegate 
to represent this body in the Synod of East Pennsylvania 
upon the same terms as we are represented in the sister Syn- 
ods generally.” 

To this the Synod of East Pennsylvania responded by 
passing the resolution found on p.8 of their minutes for 1851, 
which closes in these words, “that we most fondly hope, earn- 
estly desire, and fervently pray that the fraternal relations 
thus established inay be perpetuated.” Thereupon the inter- 
change of delegates was resumed. 

This question of antagonism is somewhat further illumined 
by events subsequent to the above reconciliation. It will be 
remembered that the Synod of East Pennsylvania imme- 
diately upon its formation (1842) joined the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church of the United States of America, 
and is connected with it still. This General body was formed 
in 1820, in which formation the Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia took part. For some reason, not clearly disclosed by the 
evidence, the ministerium, in 1823, withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Synod, was independent of it in 1842 when the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania joined it, and remained so until 1853. It 
would seem by Dr. Hay’s testimony, that the steps taken to 
bring together the Ministerium and East Pennsylvania Synod 
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were “preliminary” to a re-union of the Ministerium with 
the General Synod. This object was further pursued in the 
Ministerium in 1852, as appears in the minutes for that year, 
p. 17. They then resolved to defer final action till 1853, and 
in the meantime to solicit other Synods also to join the Gen- 
eral Synod. The 28th resolution passed at that time says: 
“That we have been led to these resolutions through the con- 
viction that we all agree in the essential fundamental doe- 
trines of our beloved mother Church, and that we are there- 
fore also prepared for an outward union, from which we ean 
expect a rich blessing. Which may the God of all grace 
grant unto us through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour.” 


In this they were warmly encouraged by their brethren of 


the East Pennsylvania Synod, as will be seen by their min- 
utes for 1852, p. 17. The consummation of this plan was 
attained in 1853. In that year, the Ministerium renewed its 
connection with the General Synod, of which General body 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania was a member. On pages 
17—19 of the minutes of the Ministerium for 1853, will be 
found their proceedings in this matter, which are both inter- 
esting and important, as bearing on this question of antagon- 
ism. The following is from the preamble: “Whereas, the 
union of all parts of the whole Evangelical Lutheran Chureh 
is highly desirable, and whereas, this Synod is deeply sensi- 


ble of the duty * * to co-operate with our brethren of 


the household of faith in the promotion of every good work 
for the general welfare of all parts of the entire Church.” 
Fairness of construction can infer from these words nothing 
but a distinct and fraternal recognition of the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania as a part of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
as forcible, though not so directly stated, as their resolutions 
in 1851, before quoted. In their first resolution they approve 
“of the principles laid down in its (the General Synod’s) con- 
stitution for the government of the several Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synods of which it is composed.” Of these Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Synods, the Synod of East Pennsylvania was 
one. In their second resolution the same recognition appears, 
and these Evangelical Lutheran Synods are spoken of as “en- 
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tertaining the same views of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel, as these are expressed in the confessional writings of 
our Evangelical Lutheran Church, and especially in the Unal- 
tered Augsburg Confession,” —a weighty statement regarding 
fundamental doctrines, to which allusion will be made hereaf- 
ter. In their third resolution they retain their own constitu- 
tion and formof government. In their first resolution they dis- 
tinctly approve of the principles of government for the Evan- 
gelical Synods composing the General Synod. These two reso- 
lutions can be read together, only on the hypothesis that the 
principles of synodical government as laid down in the two 
constitutions are entirely harmonious. Any other notion 
causes a contradiction. The same idea, harmony in_ prinei- 
ples of government, is again brought out in their fourth res- 
olution. The identity of principles in church doctrine and 
church life is so complete that they did not expect ever to 
suffer any change whatever by their connection with the 
General Synod. To which is added an instruction to their 
delegates to withdraw, in case the General Synod -should re- 
quire, as a condition of admission or continuation of mem- 
bership, assent to anything conflicting with the old and long 
established faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. See 
also Dr. Scheetter as to identity of constitutions, plff’s notes, 
p. 141. In their fifth resolution they “again earnestly request” 
all other Evangelical Lutheran Synods, not yet connected 
with the General Synod, to join it, “so that the individual 
parts of the Evangelical Lutheran Church may labor unitedly 
and more efficiently for the general welfare of the whole 
Chureh.” Of these individual parts the Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania was one. 

In considering the foregoing conduct of the Ministerium 
and Synod of East Pennsylvania towards each other, it should 
be remembered that the act incorporating the latter, which 
according to the tenth paragraph of the bill is so subversive 
of Lutheranism, had been passed in 1847, and had now been 
in operation seven years. 

From the foregoing it is difficult to infer antagonism be- 
tween these two bodies from their treatment of each other. 
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True, there was an enstrangement: they pouted from 1843 to 
1850, but they were not antagonists in doctrine. Their love 
for each other as brethren of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was only smothered, not extinguished, and during 
the period from 1851 to 1853 there was absolutely a climax 
of fraternity between them. Any attempt at that affection- 
ate time to portray them as antagonists would have been re- 
garded as heresy of the worst order. 

This state of affairs continued from 1854 to 1866, when a 
rupture occurred; not, however, between the Ministerium 
und the Synod of East Pennsylvania, but between the Minis- 
terium and the General Synod. This, the complainants say, 
was on matters of doctrine, and is evidence of the antagon- 
ism necessary to sustain this bill. The witnesses do not 
agree on this subject. Some say it was, others that it was 
not, doctrinal. The facts are, that the meeting of the General 
Synod at York, Pa., 1864, the delegates from the Franckean 
Synod were admitted. This was “a great shock to the Synod 
of Pennsylvania.” Its delegates filed a protest, and with- 
drew from that session to report to their own Ministerium. 
Their action was approved by that body ; but it did not with- 
draw from the General Synod. In 1865 the Ministerium as 
usual appointed its delegates to attend the next session of the 
General Synod to be held at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1866, and 
those delegates went to the meeting. Upon offering to pre- 
sent their credentials, the chairman ruled that they could not 
take part in the organization of the General Synod, because 
the Ministerium had for practical purposes withdrawn at the 
York meeting, in 1864. The decision of the chair was ap- 
pealed from, but sustained. The General Synod referred the 
matter to a committee, which reported, and the delegates 
from the Ministerium responded to that report. Reconcilia- 
tion was not effected, and the delegates from the Ministerium 
went home, reported to that body, and were sustained. All 
the facts of this separation will be found in minute detail in 
a pamphlet entitled “The Synod of Pennsylvania and the late 
Convention at Fort Wayne, Ind., 1866,” which is an appen- 
dix to the minutes of the Ministerium for 1866. This book, 
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coming from the Ministerium, would be expected to show 
the doctrinal character of their withdrawal from the General 
Synod; but it shows just the contrary. It shows that the 
dispute was a mixture of parliamentary law and dignity, and 
to this especial attention is called. Beyond question, the ob- 
jection of the delegates from the Ministerium to the reception 
of the Franckean delegates, at York was on doctrinal mat- 
ters, and they withdrew accordingly, not, however, with the 
intention of disconnecting the Ministerium from the General 
Synod, but simply to report. After this withdrawal, the con- 
duct of the General Synod was so conciliatory, that the doe- 
trinal offence given the Ministerium at York was entirely 
blotted out, and the Ministerium felt “that it was the duty 
of the Mother Synod (itself) that had made such earnest 
efforts to induce other Synods to unite with the General 
Synod in 1853, to retain its connection undistarbed, and to 
labor on in the General Synod for the welfare of our beloved 
Evangelical Lutheran Zion in this land.” Therefore, in 1865, 
when the Ministerium met at Easton, it resolved to maintain 
its connection with the General Synod, and sent its delegates 
to Fort Wayne in 1866; but they were not received. From 
that point, when the delegates from the Ministerium were not 
recognized at Fort Wayne, on through all this controversy, 
not one word of doctrine appears. It is parliamentary law, 
the President’s ruling and the action of the General Synod in 
sustaining him, from beginning to end. In the pamphlet, 
above referred to, will be found the “Response of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation,” in which the whole dispute is thorougly 
gone over from the start. On pp. 16 and 17, the adjustment 
of the doctrinal difficulties at York is thus set out: “The 
reception of the Franckean Synod was, it must be confessed, a 
great shock to the Synod of Pennsylvania, * * but the subse- 
quent conservative churchly action of the General Synod in- 
spired new confidence, and led the Synod of Pennsylvania to 
retain its old relation undisturbed, hoping thus to promote 
the cause of the unity and the purity of our Church.” On 
pp. 18 and 19 is “a clear and succint statement” of their 
grievances. This statement comprises nine heads, and there 
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is not in them all a line of complaint on matters of doctrine. 
All relate to the ruling of the chairman and the action of the 
General Synod in connection therewith. A curious fact in 
this affair is that one of the delegates who signed the clear 
and succinct statement, in which no matter of doctrine ap- 
pears, was a witness in this case, and testified that “the real 
cause of the action at Fort Wayne was doctrinal diversity.” 
Either this witness is mistaken, or the delegates made a 
lamentable failure in drawing up their statement. 

The upshot of the whole matter was, the Ministerium was 
never represented in the General Synod again. The separa- 
tion was final after the Fort Wayne meeting. It took part 
in forming the General Council, the first convention of which 
was held at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1867. With this general 
body it is still in harmonious connection. The Synod of East 
Pennsylvania remains with the General Synod. 

This review of the history of these ecclesiastical bodies 
brings out in clearer light the relation of the parties in this 
controversy to each other. On the one side, we have the Gen- 
eral Council, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the com- 
plainants ; on the other, the General Synod, the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania, and the respondents. St. Paul’s congregation 
was connected with the Ministerium until December, 1872, 
when it became connected with the Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This doctrinal antagonism rests, as indicated by the evi- 
dence and argument, though not specified in the bill, on the 
two following propositions, first, the East Pennsylvania Synod 
has adopted the Augsburg Confession only conditionally : 
second, it ignores the other symbolical books, except Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism. On this point Dr. Krauth testifies that 
they are antagonistic, Dr. Scheffer says the same, and Dr. 
Schmucker. The understanding of this antagonism by these 
witnesses, though expressed in different words, is substan- 
tially the same. Dr. Schmucker says the Ministerium is an- 
tagonistie to the doctrinal position and some usages which 
obtain in the Synod of East Pennsylvania, and has been ever 
since the existence of the Synod of East Pennsylvania; that 
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it is antagonistic to the whole position of the East Pennsylva- 
nia Synod with relation to the Confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; and these Confessions are the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, the Apology of the Confession; the 
two Catechisms of Luther, the Smaleald Articles, and the 
Formula of Concord ; that the Synod of East Pennsylvania 
requires only a conditional obligation to the Augsburg Con- 
fession ; the Synod of East Pennsylvania requires the accept- 
ance of the teachings of the Augsburg Confession only with 
reference to the doctrines fundamental to Christianity, while 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania requires the acceptance of 
all the doctrines of said Confession ; the Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania, therefore, allows liberty of reception or rejection of 
the doctrines contained in said Confession, not fundamental to 
the common faith of the Christian Chureh. Dr. Schieffer 
says that the Ministerium presents as its confession of faith 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church; the East 
Pennsylvania Synod professes the Augsburg Confession, and 
practically ignores the rest. This may be considered a fair 
summary of the complainants evidence on this point. 

On the other side we have the testimony of Dr. Brown, 
He says the Synod of East Pennsylvania is not antagonistic 
to the Ministerium, only as the Ministerium has placed itself 
in antagonism to the Synod of East Pennsylvania; that large 
portions of the Lutheran Church have never adopted all the 
Symbolical Books; a large part of the Synods in the United 
States never have; such adoption has never been regarded by 
the Lutheran Church, as a whole, as a test of Lutheranism, 
but the Augsburg Confession alone has been universally ree- 
ognized as the test of orthodox Lutheranism. The Church 
is known, historically, in some countries simply as the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession. Again he says: The General 
Synod and Synod of East Pennsylvania are Evangelical Lu- 
theran bodies. Dr. Hay says, they are Evangelical Lutheran 
bodies ; there is no spirit of antagonism, as far as he knows, 
on the part of the East Pennsylvania Synod. Mr. Mennig 
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says, the East Pennsylvania Synod is independent of, but not 
antagonistic to the Ministerium, as far as he knows. 

Besides this testimony, bearing directly on this question, 
there are pages by the same witnesses on numerous doctrinal 
points intended to establish or refute the alleged antagonism, 
which I do not think it necessary to refer to here. 

As before stated, to support the bill in this case, the differ- 
ence in doctrine on these points must be radical; that is, the 
doctrines of the East Pennsylvania Synod must be so com- 
pletely at variance with the doctrines of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, that, if adhered to by St. Paul’s congregation, the 
trust created by Mary Livingston’s deed would be defeated. 
Let us see exactly what position the Ministerium and the 
Synod of East Pennsylvania occupy in this particular. It 
will be remembered that when the Synod of East Pennsylva- 
nia was formed, it adopted the constitution of the General 
Synod. This was in force in 1853, when the Ministerium 
renewed its connection with the General Synod. In 1864 an 
Amendment to article 3, Section 3, of the constitution of the 
General Synod was proposed, and afterwards adopted. This 
amendment speaks of the Augsburg Confession as a correct 
exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word, 
and of the faith of our Church founded upon that word.” 
This proposed amendment, and the preamble and resolutions 
relative to the Augsburg Confession, were the action of the 
General Synod which so effectually pacified the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania after its delegates at York withdrew in 1864, 
and of which it subsequently spoke as “conservative churelily 
action.” They will be found on pp. 3° and 40 of the Min- 
utes of the General Synod for 1864. The same words as 
quoted above are found in the amended constitution of the 
General Synod, adopted 1869, Article 2, Section 3, and that 
declaration is still in foree. The Synod of East Pennsylva- 
nia, as a member of the General Synod, adopted this amend- 
ment, and has always adhered to it. In the latest declara- 
tion of its doctrinal basis it says, that, in adopting the 
amendments to the constitution of the General Synod, it has 
“planted itself fully upon the Augsburg Confession as its doc- 
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trinal basis.” It also incorporated in its constitution the 
resolution of General Synod in 1864, on the subject of the 
Augsburg Confession. This constitution of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod is appended to their minutes for 1873, and the 
doctrinal basis of the Synod appears on p. 77. This is the 
position of the East Pennsylvania Synod and of the respond- 
ents as to the Augsburg Confession. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, by its Constitution of 
1867, Chapter 2, § 11, presents this Confession of faith, “that 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is, in all its parts, in 
harmony with the Rule of Faith, and is a correct exhibition 
of doctrine; and that the Apology, the two Catechisms of 
Luther, the Smaleald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, 
are a faithful development and defence of the doctrines of 
the Word of God and of the Augsburg Confession.” 

“All questions concerning the faith of the Church, and the 
administration of the Sacraments, shall be decided in accord- 
ance with this rule, and with these Confessions.” 

In 1853, the Ministerium passed a series of resolutions rela- 
tive to these Confessions, found on p. 32 of its minutes for 
that year. In these they “acknowledge the collective body of 
the Symbolical Books, as the historico-confessional writings 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” and accord special im- 
portance to the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Smaller 
Catechism. This is not an unqualified acknowledgment such 
as is the quotation just given from the Constitution of 1867. 
In fact to acknowledge the Symbolical Books as the “his- 
torico-confessional writings” is to give them a very long 
name which may imply that they are to be subscribed to in 
full, and may not. Ido not know what a “historico-confes- 
sional writing” is, except it be a writing which contains a 
history of the Confession. 

This position, taken in the Constitution of 1867, is the one 
now oecupied by the Ministerium and the complainants. 
They insist that it is the rule of faith to which all Luther- 
ans must subscribe. 

There is one insuperable objection to adopting their views. 
It is this: Never before the Constitution of 1867, in the his- 
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tory of the Lutheran Church in the United States do we tind 
such a standard set up. To say that this is the standard of 
Evangelical Lutheranism, is to brand as un-Lutheran all those 
who before that time had supposed that they were Lutherans, 
and among them are found the names of many whom the 
Ministerium to-day delights to call the fathers of the Church 
—as well as to unchurch those who at the present time have 
not accepted this basis. Can it be possible that the correct 
basis of the Lutheran faith was unknown in America until 
brought to light in the Constitution of 1867% Did the 
learned and pious fathers live and die under a delusion that 
they were Lutherans, whereas they were not? Indeed, if 
this rule was carried out, the Ministerium would blot out its 
own history as a Lutheran body preceding 1867; for up to 
that time no such standard is found in its own records, so far 
as the evidence in this case shows. True, on p. 124 of Plffs. 
Appendix, is an extract from the North American Ministerial, 
Ordnung of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, adopted June 
12th, 1781, and therein appears these words: “in doctrine 
and life each minister approves himself in accordance with 
the word of God and our Symbolical Books.” By this it 
would scarcely appear that the Augsburg Confession and 
other Symbolical Books are allotted the same importance they 
receive in the constitution of 1867. Certain it is that in 
later years, when the General, Synod was formed (1820), no 
such standard prevailed ; and in 1823, when the Ministerium 
left the General Synod, it was not because of the want of 
such a standard. For the next 30 years, the Ministerium 
stood by itself, and there is no evidence to show that during 
that time any thing like the constitution of 1867 prevailed 
in that body. In 1853, the Ministerium again joined the 
General Synod holding then the same doctrines now pro- 
nounced un-Lutheran by the Ministerium. Its connection 
with that body continued for eleven years, and when, in 1864, 
dissension broke out, it was at once assuaged by the amend- 
ment and resolution of the General Synod in that year,asshown 
so clearly by the pamphlet before referred to, relative to the 
proceedings at Ft. Wayne, in 1866. Is it consistent for the 
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Ministerium to subseribe to certain Lutheran doctrines in 
1864, forsake them in 1866, adopt new ones in L867, and then 
turn round and say that those who remained faithful to the 
doctrines of 1864 are not Lutherans? Yet, that is what the 
Court must countenance, if a decree is made in favor of the 
complainants in this bill. ° 

There are pages of testimony in this case on the Real 
Presence, transubstantiation, consubstantiation, the mass, 
the sacraments, confession and absolution, &c., all of which 
ure embraced in the Augsburg Confession, and have been 
much discussed since; which testimony I do not propose to 
dwell upon, Its object was to show a doctrinal difference on 
these points. 1 have examined it all with care, and find that 
there is no substantial difference. Section 1 of the doctrinal 
basis of the East Pennsylvania Synod (p. 77 minutes of 1873) 
is an excellent summary of the views of complainants’ wit- 
nesses on these points. There was a great battle of words 
over the Real Presence, and on this question was more deli- 
cate hair-splitting than on any other. The truth is, neither 
party believes Christ is physically present in the elements so 
as to be the subject of physical mastication. Both believe he 
is really present; and it is when they attempt to tell you 
what they mean by “really present” that the trouble begins. 
One says, there is a sacramental presence of the body and the 
blood in the bread and wine, and a sacramental union; an- 
other says, Christ is present in his glorified body. One thing 
is settled, the presence of Christ in the elements is a mystery 
beyond the reach of the finite understanding; and the hu- 
man mind always runs into desperate confusion when it at- 
tempts to solve the infinite. If there is any difference on 
this point it is only in explaining a proposition which both 
parties admit, and the difference is so faint and immaterial, 
that the Court could not for that reason say one party was 
not Lutheran, and disturb their title to real estate in conse- 


quence, 

The alleged ignoring of the other Symbolical Books can 
not be fatal to respondents, if certain testimony offered by 
complainants is to be believed. Dr. Scheetter says they 
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had not been so particularly enumerated before 1867, though 
understood in the general phrase, Symbolical Books ; he be- 
lieves they were mentioned in a general way in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Confession of Faith, but not so particu- 
larly. He is not able to say they were ever mentioned or 
referred to in any liturgy used in the Ministerium before 
the last one (1855). The Augsburg Confession and the 
Smaller Catechism are the only books which have been uni- 
versally acknowledged in the Lutheran Church. A_ por- 
tion in Europe, and it may be a large portion in this country 
have not acknowledged them. (See also Mr. Brobst, p. 89.) 
He is corroborated in these facts as follows: Dr. C. P. Krauth 
(also a witness) at p. 400 of the July number of the Evan- 
gelical Quarterly Review, 1867, (the same year the Constitu- 
tion of the Ministerium was adopted) speaks of the Augs- 
burg Confession as “the only distinctive Symbol universally 
recognized in the Lutheran Church.” The same learned 
authority in the American Cyclopeedia, vol. 10, p. 731, topic 
“Lutheran Church,” says, “In the three general Creeds and in 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession (1530) the Lutheran 
Church has a bond of distinctive life throughout the entire 
world.” Speaking of the other Symbolical Books as “a 
further development of her doctrines,” the confessional char- 
acter of which is recognized by the larger portion of the 
Chureh. Further on we find this, “In the United States the 
doctrinal test has varied in strictness in different Synods.” 
Besides, we have the positive testimony, on behalf of the re- 
spondents, of Dr. Baum, Dr. Brown, Dr. Hay, to the same 
effect. 

It is also a historical fact that when first promulgated, the 
Symbolical Books were not adopted as indispensable by a 
considerable portion of the Lutheran Church in Europe. 
Many authorities might be cited to show this; but it would 
seem that the evidence already dwelt upon is sufficient to 
warrant this conelusion, that in its position relative to the 
Augsburg Confession and the other Symbolical Books, the 
Synod of East Pennsylvania conforms to all the requirements 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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7. Under the bill, paragraph 10, the general answer, par- 
agraph 10, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, paragraph 6, I find that 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsylvania was 
duly incorporated as a body politie by an Act of the General 
Assemby of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, passed the 
11th day of February, A. D. 1847. See Pamphlet Laws, 
1847, p. 122. 

The allegation in the latter part of this paragraph of the 
bill, that by this Act of Incorporation the usages, principles 
and doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, as ex- 
pressed in its Symbolical Books and more especially set forth 
in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith and Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism, and as practiced and acknowledged by 
the said German Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of the 
City of Allentown, are wholly abandoned and repudiated 
cannot be accepted as fact. 

An examination of the Act will show that it is wholly 
silent as to usages, principles and doctrines. It, like the 
Charter of the Ministerium, was intended to secure secular 
interests, nothing else. This paragraph of the bill is absurd 
on its face. Its simple meaning is this: An Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod was incorporated by an Act of Assembly, 
which Act wholly abandoned and repudiated the prineples 
and doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh. 

This and the 7th and 8th paragraphs, taken together, at- 
tribute a curious course of conduct to the Legislature.. The 
7th and 8th paragraphs tell us that an Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod was incorporated by an Act of Assembly, which en- 


joined and commanded the observance of the doctrines and 


principles of the Evangelical Lutheran Church ; while in the 
10th we learn of another Evangelical Lutheran Synod, situ- 
ated in the same territory, being incorporated by an Act 
which wholly repudiates and abandons the same doctrines 
and principles. Before the Court accepts this interpretation, 
the repudiation and abandonment must be most distinctly 
stated. Surely it could not have been the intention of the 
Legislature thus to tear the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
into fragments. 
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8. Under the bill, paragraph 11, the general answer, para- 
graph 11, I do not find the facets as alleged by complainants. 

I understand by the usages herein ascribed to the Synod 
of East Pennsylvania simply New Measures. The only offi- 
cial action of the Synod on this subject, so far as known to 
the Master, is found in the minutes for 1843, pp. 12—14, 
where they state what they do,and what they do not, approve 
of. Their approval covers nothing subversive of the Luther- 
an faith, and their disapproval of disorder, irregularity and 
extravagance, is emphatic. There is no doubt that the Synod 
of East Pennsylvania heartily approves of what are known 
as revivals of religion, and rejoice to hear of them in the 
congregations under its care. This subject will, however, 
come up under the discussion of New Measures in St. Paul’s 
Congregation, and may be dropped for the present. 

The Synod of East Pennsylvania has not shown a disposi- 
tion to adopt principles and doctrines fundamentally and 
practically opposed to those of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. In one marked instance its course was distinctly 
opposite. What is known as the “Definite Synodical Plat- 
form” once created a considerable stir in Lutheran circles. It 
uppeared in 1855. It affected the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church, and may be regarded as an extreme development of 
the idea that the Symbolical Books are not binding in all 
they say. It was at once vigorously attacked. (See “The 
Broken Platform,” by Rev. John H. Hoffman, and “A Plea 
for the Augsburg Confession,” by Rev. W. J. Mann.) It 
also seems to have found some support, as it was adopted by 
a number of Synods, and defended by Dr. 8. 8. Sehmucker in 
a book called “Lutheran Symbols.” The Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania, however, instead of adopting it, promptly and de- 
cidedly expressed their “most unqualified disapprobation of 
this most dangerous attempt to change the doctrinal basis, 
and revolutionize the existing character of the Lutheran 
churches now united in the General Synod.” (See Minutes 
of East Pennsylvania Synod, 1854, pp. 13, 14. 

9. The 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th paragraphs of 
the bill, the same numbered paragraphs of the general an- 
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swer, and 7th, 8th and 9th paragraphs of Mr. Mennig’s an- 
swer, relates tu the same subject matter, New Measures in St. 
Paul’s congregation, and what has been done in consequence 
thereof. They will be treated together. 

Much as has been said about this subject in the Lutheran 
Church, New Measures is an indefinite term, one of reproach 
applied to a certain line of effort to convert, or awaken and 
save sinners. Rev. Julius Ehrhart says, it means the anxious 
bench, protracted meetings, shouting and other disorderly 
conduct throughout the services; they have for their object 
the effectual conversion of sinners. Rev. 8. K. Brobst says, 
New Measures are detined to be a new mode of converting 
sinners to God, that is, new means of which nothing was 
known or practiced in the former days, and of which our 
Confessions know nothing; that the Synod has defined them 
partly in the resolutions passed at Easton, in 1871, (see Min- 
utes for that year, pp. 27, 28), and more fully in an official 
letter by Dr. Scheffer approved by Synod in 1872, that a 
committee was appointed by the Ministerium to consider and 
report what were New Measures, but that committee never 
reported. Dr. Schmucker does not define them, but tells 
wherein they differ from the doctrines and usages of the 
Church. Rev. Mr. Rath means by New Measures strange 
teachings and practices that are introduced in some Lutheran 
congregations as effectual means to convert sinners, of which 
the fathers in our Church knew nothing. Dr. Schreffer says, 
he means by the system of New Measures a system which 
practically sets up certain peculiar emotions and feelings and 
experiences awakened in the heart and mind as the ground 
of the sinners faith, and the witness or evidence of his con- 
version. Dr. Krauth does not give a definition; but their 
points of difference from Lutheran doctrines and usages as 
received by the Ministerium. 

On the part of the respondents, Mr. Mennig says, he never 
heard of anything defined as New Measures in the Lutheran 
Chureh, except Dr. Schretfer’s letter. He says, by Measures 
he means the outward forms observed in meetings for the 
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worship of God. Dr. Brown says the term is of frequent oc- 
currence in Lutheran and some other Churches; it has 
no very definite meaning, that is, it is not a well defined 
term, and is used by different persons in very different senses; 
can hardly say he knows of a system by that name; there 
are practices frequently called by that name, as protracted 
meetings, or continuous preaching, or religious services day 
after day, or evening after evening; it is a very wide indefi- 
nite term ; sometimes applied to prayer-meetings when they 
become noisy. He says the term is used with great latitude; 
he would mean by it any material departure from the ordi- 
nary means employed in the churches. Dr. Hay says the 
term, a New Measure man, as used among ministers of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, means a Lutheran minister 
who faithfully and zealously administers the divinely ap- 
pointed means of grace, and is always on the alert to embrace 
every suitable opportunity of winning souls to Christ and 
edifying believers, by the use of any means not unscriptural 
or injudicious. New Measures is a term usually applied to 
the various methods employed in our Church for the purpose 
of promoting the growth of vital piety among our people ; it 
is a means of conversion. 

Plaintifts’ Exhibit U is the only part of the documentary 
evidence giving a definition of New Measures. Mr. Brobst 
refers to this in his testimony, as “an official letter by Dr. 
Scheffer which was approved as correct in its definition by 
Synod in Philadelphia in 1872.” In this they seem to be 
mistaken. This exhibit is dated August 14th, 1872; Synod 
met that year on Sunday, the 26th of May, and on the next 
Thursday, May 380th, 1872, the resolutions on the subject 
were passed. (See Minutes for that year, p. 26.) The corres- 
pondence therein referred to could not have included Plain- 
tiffs’ exhibit U, as it was not written till nearly three months 
afterwards. It would seem quite probable that the corres- 
pondence referred to in the proceedings of Synod for 1872 is 
found in Plaintiffs’ exhibit N. The dates of letters and their 
contents both favor this idea. The resolutions of Synod at 
Easton, in 1871, also referred to by Mr. Brobst, are not a sat- 
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isfactory definition. The one covering this point is as fol- 
lows: “Resolved, That the system of New Measures is in the 
judgment of this Synod not in accordance with the word of 
God, in that it degrades the divinely appointed means of 
grace, gives undue importance to mere inventions of men, 
impairs the great truth of Justification by Faith in Christ, 
and tends to produce a diseased form of Christian life.” We 
conclude, therefore, that the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
never did define New Measures, and that the letter of Dr. 
Schretfer is to be regarded only as expressive of the views of 
an individual, not of the Ministerium. 

There is no complaint of the exercises on Sunday morning 
or Sunday evening, nor of the regular weekly meetings held 
on Tuesday or Wednesday evening. These, the complainants 
admit, were always proper, and, we are warranted in_believ- 
ing, entirely Lutheran. Only in one instance is any fault 
found in this case with Mr. Mennig’s preaching, that is by 
Rev. Mr. Brobst. He speaks of his preaching the terrors of 
the Law instead of the love of the Gospel, and he describes 
the system of preaching by revivalists, saying distinctly that, 
“Mr. Mennig pursued that system not at all times, but dur- 
ing his protracted meetings.” He makes it quite clear that 
no fault was found with the Sunday morning and evening 
exercises ; what trifling difference there was, he says, did not 
conflict with the Augsburg Confession. There is a further 
explanation of what he had said in chief about exciting the 
emotions. Rev. Mr. Rath says, “No charge was ever made 
against Rev. Mennig for not conforming to the liturgy in his 
Sunday services; the charges against him related especially 
to these protracted meetings and New Measures ; the charges 
related exclusively to the New Measures so-called.” To the 
same effect, see Reuben Sheirer, p. 138. Mr. Maddern says, 
“Saw no difference in the Sunday morning and evening ser- 
vices; * * during the forty years I was a member, up to 
my suspension, the Sunday A. M. and P. M. services were 
the same; the only services I objected to were the protracted 
meetings for two or three weeks.” See also Jonathan Reich- 
ard, p. 33; Samuel Sell, p. 46; William Johnson, p. 56. 
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On p. 21 Dfts. notes, Mr. Mennig describes the Sunday 
morning and evening services. 

See also Plaintiffs’ exhibit Z. In Plaintiffs’ exhibit T are 
the charges submitted to conference, in 1870, against Mr. Men- 
nig and the Vestry. In the 4th specification against Mr. 
Mennig, he is charged with preaching the Gospel differently, 
and with preaching a different Gospel, especially with refer- 
ence to conversion. Nowhere, however, is there any com- 
plaint about any irregularity or un-Lutheran feature in the 
Sunday morning and evening services. The whole difficulty 
lay in the protracted meetings held during the first weeks of 
the month of January, of that year. 

This discloses a peculiar feature of this case. Mr. Mennig 
has served this congregation as pastor since 1859 ; and during 
all that time not a word of fault is found with the chief ex- 
ercises of the sanctuary. He has during this period preached 
104 sermons and 52 Wednesday evening lectures, each year, 
which are Lutheran in form, doctrine, and substance. He 
has also held protracted meetings in the winter season, the 
length of which varied according to circumstances. We 
shall see further on that they did not average over three 
weeks. At the rate of six meetings a week, this would give 
18 for each year. These, it is alleged, are un-Lutheran ; and 
therefore the Court is asked to say the respondents have 
made a radical change of faith and doctrine, for which they 
must surrender the property held by them in trust. But is 
this wholly equitable? Suppose the 18 exercises are radically 
un-Lutheran, what is to be done with the 150 exercises 
which are radically Lutheran? Shall they be lost sight of? 
This seems on its face a very dry and arithmetical way to 
treat of doctrinal matters; yet it is not out of place, where a 
bill charges the respondents in the broadest, most general 
terms, with no longer believing and practicing the usages, 
principles and doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
with wholly abandoning and repudiating its principles, with 
being in fundamental and practical opposition to those prin- 
ciples. 

Now, what has been done in St. Paul’s church which comes 
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under this term New Measures? First, they have held during 
the winter season what are known as protracted or revival 
meetings for the awakening and conversion of sinners. Meet- 
ings of this kind were not held before Mr. Mennig became 
pastor. Mr. Brobst, in 1873, testifies that the New Measure 
system was introduced about fifteen years ago. That would 
carry us back to 1858. Mr. Mennig says, that in the winter 
of 1859—60 the Lord revived his work among them, and 
they had a continued meeting of several weeks, and from 
that time on he thinks they had such a special meeting every 
year. From this it would seem that the holding of these 
meetings began in 1859, and they have been held in each 
year since. Mr. Sell says, these meetings were sometimes 
twice a week, sometimes lasted for several weeks. Mr. 
Sheirer says, they continued one, two, or three weeks, every 
evening. Mr. Johnson says they were once held nearly three 
weeks, and he was there nearly every night. Mr. Brobst 
speaks of their being continued for several successive weeks 
every evening. Mr. Mennig speaks of their being continued 
for two, three, sometimes four weeks every evening. Mr. 
Anewalt says they were held for two or three weeks, not for 
four weeks during his eight or ten years knowledge of them. 
We may conclude that these meetings were kept up generally 
for two or three weeks, in each year; that in a few instances 
they may have continued four weeks. 

Second. What was the character of these meetings? What 
was done there? a. They did not have the anxious bench. 
Reuben Sheirer says, he (Mr. Mennig) asked them to come up 
to the front pews, to kneel down, or if they did not like to 
do that, to kneel at their places, or seats; then he came down 
from the pulpit, and went to those persons who knelt down 
at the various places, while the congregation were singing, 
and spoke to them in whispers. Mr. Sterner says they were 
requested to come forward, or to remain in their seats, but 
they were to show themselves if they wanted any one to pray 
for them. Mr. Reichard says there was no anxious bench in 
that church to his knowledge. Mrs. Mary Eisenhard attended 
these protracted meetings, in 1872, in quest of information, as 
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she wanted to join the church. She says she “saw nothing in 
particular of the anxious bench; only heard Mr. Mennig ask 
them to come, not to come forward.” Judging from her an- 
imated description, the New Measures were at their height 
when she was present, and if the anxious bench was used at 
all, it would have been on such occasions. Mr. Johnson says 
he called them up to become converted in their prayer meet- 
ings; “he did not call them forward, but he called them up 
in the time I was there.” Mr. Brobst says, Mr. Mennig called 
out those concerned for their souls salvation to the front 
bench, or went to them himself at their seats. “Mr. Mennig 
told them to manifest their desire to be prayed for by either 
coming to one of the front seats, or kneeling down where 
they were sitting.” This he saw perhaps a dozen times, espe- 
cially eight or ten years ago. In the defendants’ notes Mr. 
Mennig says “those awakened persons were privileged, if 
they had any desire for the prayers of the congregation in 
their behalf, either to make it known in their seats by rising 
or kneeling down, or by taking the front pews.” He speaks 
of those awakened “making use of the privilege extended 
them, by coming in the front pews, or by rising or kneeling 
down in their seats; while they were in the front pews they 
were instructed, questions were asked them, and they were 
prayed for; sometimes there was no singing during this time, 
sometimes there was; at times some voices were heard say- 
ing “Amen,” or “God grant it,” in respouse to the person 
leading in prayer; different members of the church led in 
prayer, when these people came forward. Again he says he 
never had, or used, an anxious beneh in St. Paul’s; that he 
never used the words “anxious bench,” “mourner’s bench,” or 
any words like them in reference to these prayer meetings. 
Mr. Anewalt says: “Mr. Mennig would exhort such as 
felt their sins, to repent, and show themselves, if they wished 
the prayers of the congregation, either by coming forward in 
the front pews, or remain kneeling in their own seats; they 
were singing and praying while this was going on. In plain- 
tiffs’ exhibit T, containing the charges made at South Easton, 
the complaint on this point is thus set out: The pastor ex- 
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horts the people to come to a front seat, or to remain upon 
their knees in their pews. The pastor and others too then 
go and speak to them, the congregation in the meanwhile 
singing hymns.” From this it seems that Mr. Mennig, in 
order to ascertain who of the audience were under conviction, 
and desired the prayers of the church in their behalf, asked 
them to manifest it either by coming to the front pews, or 
rising from their seats. The sole object in view was to learn 
what, if any, sinners were giving serious attention to their 
spiritual welfare. The object certainly was a good one, and 
cannot be considered subversive of Lutheranism. It will be 
observed that in no instance was the taking of the front pews 
insisted on. Inquirers always had the choice to make their 
wish known in any one of several ways. Mr. Mennig’s only 
wish was to learn who would aecept counsel from him. How 
he obtained this information was a matter of little or no mo- 
ment, whether they called at his honse, or rose from their 
seats, knelt at their pews, or came to the front pew. It is to 
be regretted that the evidence does not inform us just what 
the anxious bench is. The term is imported from other de- 
nominations, which in their protracted meetings resort to 
most questionable means of inducing people to join the 
church. As soon as any individual in the audience is found 
to be thoughtful on the subject of religion, he is led to what 
is known as the anxious bench, a seat set apart to that use, 
made accessible in many instances from all sides. This and 
its occupants are surrounded by earnest but extravagant men, 
and sometimes women, who bend all their energies in exciting 
to the highest possible pitch the fear, the anxiety, the joy, or 
the sorrow, in fact any emotion to which they themselves or 
the inquiring sinners are susceptible. Wild scenes sometimes 
follow these efforts. Some become “happy,” others fall rigid 
to the floor, still others have something similar to convulsions 
more becoming to the mad-house than the meeting-house, 
and jump, and kick, and strike about wildly. The object of 
all this is in no instance intelligent conviction of sin, but ex- 
citement of the emptiest description. How different, in every 
respect, from the aim of Mr. Mennig. In order that he might 
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reach sinners willing to take counsel from him, he asked 
them to make themselves known in almost any way, it mat- 
tered not what. Then he went to them and talked and 
prayed with them, well knowing that personal solicitation is 
one of the most efficient means of turning men away from 
error. Given a sinner open to conviction, a saint yearning to 
save his soul, and an interview between them; the salvation 
of the sinner is almost sure to follow. 

b. These prayer meetings were conducted in good order. 
There was at times disorder, but to say that disorder reigned 
there, would not be correct. On this point the evidence is so 
voluminous that I shall not attempt even to condense it ; but 
will refer the Court to it by page, and state what facts I be- 
lieve to be established. See Reuben Sheirer, Absalom ster- 
ner, Wm. Maddern, Samuel Colver, Samuel Sell, Mrs. Mary 
Eisenhardt, Wm. Johnson, Altred Grim, Mr. Brobst, Mr. 
Mennig, and Mr. Anewalt. It will be observed that some of 
the worst accounts of these meetings given by witnesses for 
the complainants are greatly modified by other parts of their 
testimony. Mr. Sheirer was formerly a leader in them and 
attended them regularly, until he had a quarrel with Mr. 
Mennig about a board-bill, in settling which Mr. Mennig in- 
sisted on deducting $10. From that time the meetings were 
too loud for Mr. Sheirer, and he ceased attending. This was 
in 1868 or 1869. Since then he knows nothing of them per- 
sonally. Mr. Sterner’s attendance was so limited that he can 
searcely say what was their general character. Le tells us 
they sometimes held these meetings a whole week, but he 
never attended a whole week. Again, he says during the last 
few years he was a member, he did not take sacrament, and 
only went to church and prayer meetings occasionally. Mr. 
Sterner’s habits, as a church member, were quite unbecoming, 
in one zealous for the good order of prayer meetings, and his 
connection with the church was involuntarily terminated in 
the fall of 1870. Mr. Maddern says, he attended regularly un- 
til about five or six years back, 7. e. till about 1868. These 
meetings being so offensive to him as to stop his going to 
church, it is reasonable to suppose that his attendance upon 
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them also terminated at the same time. There is nothing in 
his testimony to show tbat he attended later. His observa- 
tions while he did go seem to have been close, and he tells us 
he was often present. No doubt the two instances of disor- 
der given by him are truthful. Mr. Sell says he did not at- 
tend these meetings regularly at any time since Mennig 
was there; he did not go often; sometimes twice a week, 
sometimes not for several weeks. Mrs. Mary Eisenhardt at- 
tended three times in all. Mr. Johnson did not attend the 
protracted meetings every year; once they were held nearly 
three weeks, and he was there nearly every night. Lis testi- 
mony was taken in July, 1873, and he says he attended them 
regularly the last years; before he did not, because he could 
not leave his business. Mr. Brobst says, “during the last few 
years I seldom attended the church, and cannot say whether 
they (the noise and confusion) increased or diminished. I 
was in the church sometimes, but I did not attend these meet- 
ings; I did not attend them regularly, because I did not like 
them, but attended a number of times. 

Mr. Mennig was present most of the time. This is not 
questioned ; and he himself says, “I was happy to be blessed 
with good health and have control almost during the entire 
time.” Now it is distinctly proven by some of complainants’ 
witnesses that, when Mr. Mennig was there, good order was 
maintained. As to this see Mr. Brobst’s distinct testimony. 
See also Alfred Grim. Others, as Wm. Johnson, Mrs. Mary 
Eisenhardt and Mr. Sell say, that there was noise and disor- 
der in Mr. Mennig’s presence. Mr. Mennig swears positively 
to his suppression of disorderly manifestations. Of all the 
complainants’ witnesses on this point none was better quali- 
fied to speak than Mr. Brobst. Ilis attendance, though not 
regular, was quite frequent, he is an accurate observer, and 
extremely careful in testifying to be exact. In view of the 
fact that he and others of complainants’ witnesses agree with 
Mr. Mennig and Mr. Anewalt, as to Mr. Mennig’s uniform 
effort to preserve order, I think it may be safely inferred as 
a fact, that when Mr. Mennig was present, noise and confu- 
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sion were prevented. Occasionally, no doubt there was noise. 
Mr. Mennig himself admits it, giving one instance, where 
he stopped in the midst of a prayer to suppress noise. Per- 
sons at times in great joy would call out, others under con- 
viction would mourn audibly. But to say that these things 
prevailed to such an extent as to stamp the meetings held 
by Mr. Mennig as rude, disorderly gatherings, would be go- 
ing further than the evidence justifies. 

When Mr. Mennig was absent, others had charge of the 
meetings, and there was greater license. At times extrava- 
gant conduct, shouting, stamping of feet, clapping of hands 
prevailed. The evidence, however, does not show that this 
was always the case, and it must be borne in mind, that Mr. 
Mennig was absent only a small portion of the time. Every 
instance of disorder detailed in the proof could be assigned 
to the series of meetings held during one winter, and then 
the majority of meetings be free from disturbance. And re- 
member, that when this bill was filed, Mr. Mennig had been 
holding these meetings for fourteen or fifteen years. Would 
it be just to infer from the limited amount of disorder shown 
in this case, that all these meetings have been of that char- 
acter? It would surely seem not. 

By referring to p. 61 of PIffs. Appendix, will be found in 
Dr. Schetter’s letter of definition, four specifications of what 
are not New Measures; and on pp. 62 and 63, three specifi- 
cations of what are. [am convineed that all the perform- 
ances at Mr. Mennig’s revival meetings, with few exceptions, 
could be included under the four heads on p. 61; while those 
on pp. 62 and 63 would cover the irregularities which broke 
out now and then, but were not of such frequent occurrence 
that the character of the meetings should be judged by them. 

These revival or protracted meetings are not contrary to 
the usages, principles, and doctrines of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Such measures are not new. It can be 
abundantly shown, that meetings closely similar in character 
were held in Europe in what is known as the Pietistic move- 
ment among Lutherans, headed by Spener. It would be idle 
to attempt to show that those taking part in this movement 
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were Lutherans; they never were spoken of as anything else. 
This kind of meetings was introduced in 1670. At that 
time they were a “decided innovation.” But having con- 
tinued among Lutherans from that date to this, can the Court 
now call them a New Measure among Lutherans? The Piet- 
istic movement resulted in the establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Halle in 1694, and became at once the nursery of what 
may be called liberal Lutheranism, in contradistinction from 
the more rigid type cultivated at Wittenberg. What is of 
most interest in this case is, that the founders of Lutheran- 
ism in America came not from Wittenberg, but from Halle. 
Muhlenberg was of that school, so also Helmuth, Handschuh, 
Brunholtz, Heintzelman, Kunze, Schmidt and others. And 
missionary reports from America were sent back to Halle and 
published under the name of “Die Hallische Nachrichten.” 
The trust in this case was created Nov. 3, 1813. The pre- 
railing sentiment of the Lutheran Churelh in America and 
especially of the Pennsylvania Synod, on the subject of revi- 
vals of religion, at that time is important. That it was favor- 
able, is shown by the following translation from “The Evan- 
gelical Magazine of the German Evangelical Lutheran Syn- 
od,” for the months of April, May and June, 1814, but a few 
months after the date of Mary Livingston’s deed. The ex- 
tract is from pp. 136, 137. After speaking of the works of 
Spener and Franke in Germany, and their followers in this 
country, it says, “In no church or party is repentance, a 
change of mind (sinnes-renderung, conversion), living faith 
in the atonement of Jesus Christ, sanctification, and practical 
Christianity probably more insisted on, than is now done by 
many Lutheran preachers. And much living Christianity 
has also, on the whole, been established among them; but 
one thing is still lacking—a revival that should penetrate 
the whole mass, that should bring forth «a general laying 
hold of the spirit, out of which life in all the parts, reforma- 
tion of morals and better Evangelical church discipline might 
arise. All this by the grace of God could be done in all the 
denominations of the Germans, if the preachers see to it that 
the door to the sheepfold of Jesus is opened to none but con- 
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verted men; if the chureh council of every congregation 
support their teachers in church discipline ; if the awakened 
(converted) and children of God in every congregation estab- 
lish private meetings for edification among themselves, in 
order to strengthen and encourage one another by means of 
singing, reading of the Scriptures and prayer, on their pil- 
grimage to eternity. Prayer meetings have often been de- 
eried by vicious men and thoughtless preachers. I shall, 
however, defend them, as long as I retain a good conscience, 
if they are conducted in proper order. These useful and 
necessary exercises originated with the pious Spener, and are 
the most appropriate means of uniting the awakened (con- 
verted) and retaining them in good cheer. * * That preacher 
who neither establishes these nor any other arrangements in 
his congregations, in order to edify seeking souls, and pro- 
mote them in grace, must have ease, money and the favor of 
man as the object of his labors. Such indolence is contrary 
to the purpose of God and the design of his office.” If this 
is the Lutheranism to be encouraged by the conveyance of 
Mary Livingston, which party to this controversy, the com- 
plainants or respondents, is following it the more closely ? 

Without dwelling upon it at length, the evidence shows 
that in numerous instances such meetings have been con- 
ducted in congregations of the Ministerium. Ministers. 
members of that body have encouraged and practiced these 
New Measures, if they be new; and in no instance has any 
one been disciplined for so doing, or his Lutheranism called 
in question. 

One case has been decided by our Supreme Court which 
controls the present one, so far as the New Measure issue is 
concerned. In this particular, the issue there was the same 
as here. It is the case of Keller et al. vs. Weaver et al. The 
decision of the Judge was very emphatic in favor of the res- 
pondents or New Measure party, and on appeal, it was affirm- 
ed by the Supreme Court, without comment, they “being en- 
tirely satisfied with the conclusions of the learned Judge 
in the Court below.” I do not know that the case is reported. 
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It is No. 8, May T., 1865, and a certified copy of the opinion 
was submitted. 

But say the complainants, these revival meetings and New 
Measures have been decided by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania to be “not in accordance with the word of God—clearly 
contrary to the Spirit of Lutheranism, utterly at variance 
with the character and interests of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and are opposed to the uniform practice of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
adjacent States,” see the bill paragraph 12. Part of the ques- 
tion in this paragraph comes from a resolution of the Minis- 
terium in 1871; see minutes for that year, p. 27; another 
part from an expression of jadgment, not a decision or reso- 
lution, to be found in the minutes for 1872, p. 26; while the 
words “utterly at variance with the character and interests 
of the Lutheran Church,” are not found in the action of the 
Ministerium at all, but in the President’s report in 1871; see 
minutes for that year, p. 9. It is submitted, that whatever is 
to be binding in a case involving such large property interests 
as the present, and in which the question of fidelity in the 
administration of a trust is raised, must be at least a solemn 
adjudication, a “deliverance after deliberation,” on the part 
of this ecclesiastical tribunal, and regular. The Courts of 
law will not compel the respondents to surrender their title 
to real estate because the President in a certain report said 
so and so, and the Ministerium once expressed an opinion in 
such and such words. A very marked difference is noticea- 
ble between the doings of the Ministerium in the minutes 
for 1871, pp. 27 and 28, and those in the minutes for 1872, p. 
26. Inthe former instance the body takes action, resolves 
that New Measures are thus and so; then follow three reso- 
lutions in which the Synod “enjoins” the congregation. This 
is clearly intended to be a fixed rule of conduct, obligatory 
on all interested. But the action of 1872 presents no such 
features. It does not command or enjoin anything. An 
opinion is expressed, advice is given, with which parties might 


or might not comply, as their own conveniences directed. This 
view I believe to be correct. Its effect is to limit the consid- 
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eration of the action of the Ministerium as a decision in this 
ease to the resolutions of 1871, and in them a very curious 
feature appears They do not anywhere denounce the New 
Measures as un-Lutheran, or as opposed to the uniform prac- 
tice of the Minigterium. This is not done till the following 
year, 1872. 

I propose, however, to examine the proceedings of Confer- 
ence and Synod, as they are relied upon in the fourteenth 
paragraph of the bill, and see what weight they carry with 
them. 

Mr. Mennig had been laboring in this Congregation for ten 
years, when, in 1869, the disturbances first broke out. The 
Church had prospered, as shown by the record of communi- 
cants, and this very year, 1869, witnessed its greatest thrift. 
Even then, after ten years of revival meetings, the complaint 
first sent to conference told no tale of New Measures. It 
asked for redress solely on account of the action of the elec- 
tion officers at the Easter election for vestrymen, 1869. The 
votes of the memorialists had been rejected, whereby they 
felt they had been “slighted and deeply injured.” Imme- 
diately after the election, the worsted party presented their 
respectful but decided protest against the recognition of the 
successful candidates as properly elected officers of the church. 
Conference did not act at once, but appointed a committee to 
investigate. Up to this time, New Measures were unheard of. 
When this committee sat, the memorialists presented to them 
not only Plaintiffs’ Exhibit X, but also a new document, 
Plaintitts’ Exhibit Z, and in this is found the first mention 
of offensive usages and revival meetings. Notwithstanding 
the protest of the church council, the committee investigated 
both that for which they had authority, and that for which 
they had not. The chureh council declared they were not 
prepared to reply to this new indictment, in Plaintiffs’s Ex- 
hibit Z, and that it was irrelevant to the original charge. 
Thereupon the committee prayed and went home. The mo- 
mentous contents of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit Z stunned the com- 
mittee into an apprehension of the entire subversion of Lu- 
theranism in that church; and they reported accordingly to 
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a special meeting of Conference at Reading, May 22, 186’. 
Here the charge of offensive usages and revival meetings was 
presented to Conference itself in Plaintiffs’ Exhibit V,a du- 
plicate of, Plaintifts’ Exhibit Z, with additional names. 
Plaintiffs’ Exhibit V closes with a prayer for advice and aid, 
Conference thereupon passed the resolution found in Plain- 
tiffs’ Appendix, referring the written charges to Synod, and 
postponing action on the other troubles to another special 
meeting. Synod met on the day following, May 23, in the 
same place, Reading. But the charges referred to it were not 
presented; why not is unexplained. (See Report of Com- 
mittee on Conferences, Minutes of Ministerium, 1869, p. 31). 
Conference, however, proceeded at another special meeting, at 
which Defendants’ Exhibit F was presented in reply to Plain- 
titts’ Exhibit V, held June 23d, 1869, at Allentown, and _ re- 
solved that the Easter Monday election, 1869, was null and 
void. They also passed upon the accusation which they had 
referred previously to Synod. Their action on this point is 
in general terms, of which the most explicit is this, “we, 
nevertheless, cannot recognize the protracted meetings and 
prayer meetings, as they are held here, as agreeing with the 
usages of the Lutheran Church.” These proceedings were 
transmitted to the vestry in the shape of Defendants’ Exhibit 
G, sccording to Mr. Anewalt. 

The next action of the Conference grew out of the resola- 
tions of vestry of Jan. 1, 1870, from which an appeal was 
tuken (see Defts’ Exhibit J). This contains charges against 
both pastor and vestry, the same in substance as those in 
Pitts’ Exhibit V, but more formal. To these Defts’ Exhibit 
K isa reply. Both were laid before Conference at South 
Bethlehem, Feb. 15, 1870, when the action found in’ PIffs’ 
Appendix was taken. This relates only to the charges 
against the vestry. The charges against the pastor were de- 
ferred until the next meeting of Conference. This was the 
stated meeting at South Easton, Easter week, 1870. Here 
Conference investigated the charges against Mr. Mennig. 
The conclusion reached is important. After reciting in the 
preamble that the introduction of New Measures is in oppo- 
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sition to the Confession and practice of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, and also to the constitution of St. Paul’s con- 
gregation, Art. 1, See. 1, it is resolved : 

1. “That pastor Mennig be ordered not only to leave off 
from all these ‘New Measures,’ but also to work against them 
in the congregation with all earnestness, and especially to for- 
bid such persons the exercising of the functions of a pastor 
in the church, who are not called as teachers in the congre- 
gation.” 

2. “That pastor Mennig publicly in the church read this 
resolution to the congregation.” 

Thus Conference passed upon all the charges against both 
pastor and vestry. Concerning the Easter Monday election, 
1869, they came to the conclusion that it “must be declared 
null and void.” Concerning the revival meetings they re- 
solved at Allentown, 1869, that while they heartily encour- 
aged the practice of holding daily prayer meetings at suitable 
hours in church, so long as they do not conflict with the doc- 
trines and customs of the Lutheran Chureh, still they could 
not recognize Mr. Mennig’s meetings as agreeing with the 
usages of the Lutheran Church; and at South Easton, 1870, 
they passed the two resolutions given above, relative to Mr. 
Mennig. Mr. Rath speaks of the resolutions as being for 
final adoption in the case. 

Now let us see how this was met by the pastor and vestry. 
It is an undisputed fact in the case that the vestry complied 
with the decision of Conference declaring the Easter election, 
1869, null and void, to the letter. But the best evidence in 
the fact that the offices filled at the Easter election, 1869, 
were thereupon treated as vacant, and at the Easter election, 
1870, a double number was elected, to supply both the vacan- 
cies regularly occurring that year, and those which had been 
occupied by the candidates elected in 1869, (see Defts’ Exhibit 
M, which is the tally list of the election of 1870, showing the 
election of a double number). But the vestry went further ; 
they removed the disabilities which had been enforced and 
created the dissatisfaction at the election of 1869, and every 
body was permitted to vote. An examination of the list of 
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voters in 1870, in Defts’ Exhibit M, shows that the greater 
portion of those who signed Plfts’ Exhibit X, Y,and Z voted 
at the election of 1870. 

Mr. Mennig’s compliance with the instructions of Confer- 
ence is shown by his reading the resolutions as ordered by 
Conference. This is nowhere disputed in the case, and may 
be taken as an established fact. 

This spring and summer of 1870 were the most critical 
period in the history of the unhappy, and now bitter, contro- 
versy. We see the vestry and pastor yielding prompt and 
full obedience to the decision of Conference. The disaffected 
members had done away with the election of 1869, and been 
admitted to free participation in that of 1870. Conference 
had adopted their views of the revival meetings, and Mr. 
Mennig had conformed to the instructions of Conference. 
Thus there was at this time a final adjustment of the diffi- 
culties, and nothing but extreme indiscretion overthrew it. 
A few grains of wisdom and forbearance would then have 
closed forever the gulf, which to-day is impossible. It is 
astonishing to find that the body which opened anew this 
strife was “the Mother Synod,” the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. It will be recalled that at the special meeting of Con- 
ference, in Reading, May 22, 1869, it resolved to ask Synod 
for its opinion as a guide. Synod met the very next day, in 
the same city, yet an examination of its minutes for that 
year, shows that Conference did not ask its advice. In fact, 
not a word was communicated on the subject. Before the 
next meeting of the Ministerium, the Conference had passed 
on the charges against Mr. Mennig, without the advice of the 
Ministerium, the vestry and pastor had accepted the decisions, 
and immediate peace was promised. This was in April, 1870. 
The Ministerium met in Pottsville, June 12, 1870. Up to 
this time no protracted meetings had been held. There is not 
a whisper to show that Mr. Mennig failed in any particular 
to obey the Conference, or had shown any intention to diso- 


bey in the future. He is entitled to the presumption accord- 
ed to every man that he intended to obey. Tow could Con- 
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ference, in 1870, after acting without the advice of Synod, 
and laying down for Mr. Mennig a certain course of conduct, 
thus saying in effect that it could dispose of Mr. Mennig’s 
vase without such advice, after its adjudication in the matter 
had been conformed with, how could Conference in good con- 
science go to the Ministerium in June, 1870, and revive this 
discord? And yet thisisdone. Inthe Minutes of the Minis- 
terium for 1870, p. 27, will be found the report of the com- 
mittee on the minutes of conferences, in which they report 
certain items as claiming the attention of Synod. Of all said 
there about St. Paul’s congregation, not a word is said about 
the advice, or opinion, which Conference proposed to obtain 
when it referred the matter to Synod, in 1869. Conference 
don’t ask it: Synod don’t give it. What then was the object 
in bringing this affair before the Ministerium? By referring 
to the foot note of page 27, it will be seen that the commit- 
tee on conferences makes no suggestion whatever, but the ac- 
tion of Synod in the matter is coupled with the report of the 
committee on church difficulties. But, how did St. Paul’s 
affairs get into the hands of that committee? Pages 20 and 
21 of the minutes show. A paper signed by some 20 mem- 
bers of the church had been presented complaining of irreg- 
ularities and New Measures, and asking the assistance of 
Synod, which they confidently expected would set things 
right again. Who the signers of this paper were, or what 
were its contents, is not in evidence. The purport, however, 
can be pretty confidently inferred, from the fifth resolution, on 
page 28 of the minutes, 

Thus was this controversy first introduced to the Ministe- 
rium; and this introduction is of extreme importance, for 
the Court will see by referring to the minutes for 1871, 1872, 
and 1873, that it is the foundation on which all the action of 
Synod, during those years, is based. No other charges were 
at any time introduced, except those of Dr. Scheffer, p. 8, of 
Minutes for 1872, of which hereafter, and there is direct ref- 
erence in the record in each year to the doings of the year 
preceding. If, as the bill contends, a title to real estate is to 
be disturbed by a Court of Equity on account of the decisions 
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of this Ministerium, the Court will want to know whether 
such decisions are regular; that is, are they binding on any 
body * In fact the constitution itself allows Synod to act 
only in eases regularly before it. Section 19 says, “It renders 
a final decision in all cases in which the action of church 
councils and conferences, and the affairs of congregations are 
regularly brought before it.” 

Upon a review of these proceedings of the Ministerium in 
this matter, I am satisfied that none of them are entitled to 
any consideration from this Court, because of their irregular- 
ity and bad faith. The reasons for this conclusion are the 
following: 

Ist. In Pltts’s Appendix, the constitution of 1867, in $116, 
requires cases of this deseription to be brought before the 
conference for its decision. $120 prescribes that in case such 
disputes cannot be settled by conference, they shall be brought 
before Synod for final settlement. The reasons for concluding 
that this matter had been settled by conference in 1869, are 
given above. That conclusion being correct, the Ministerium 
had no jurisdiction, for $120 gives it jurisdiction only in case 
conference cannot effect a settlement. 

2nd. These proceedings were instituted without notice. 
and were carried on without the knowledge of those to be 
affected thereby. Mr. Anewalt testifies positively that they 
had no notice; also Mr. Seipel: he adds that the first knowl- 
edge they had of the proceedings was through the newspa- 
pers; that the congregation was not represented in that 
Synod. There is no evidence at all to contradict this. This 
case does not show that the pastor and Vestry of St. Paul’s 
congregation had the slightest intimation either of what 
charges were to be leveled against them at Pottsville, or what 
action the Ministerium proposed to take thereon, The min- 
utes for 1870, pp. 3-5, moreover, show that neither Mr. Men- 
nig, nor any lay delegate, was in attendance. The only 
possible pretence to a notice that can be made is, that they 
must have known that Conference referred the matter to 
Synod, in 1869, for advice ; but it has already been seen that 
that reference was permitted to lie dormant for a year, and 
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then was taken up without any allusion’ to the original ob- 
ject for which it was made; besides, the respondents were 
justified in believing that the reference to Synod had been 
dropped, when Conference acted without the advice. That 
cannot be construed into a notice sufficient to disturb a title 
to real estate. Is it not too much to ask of the Civil Courts 
that, in passing upon the rights of property, they should give 
full weight to the judgment of an ecclesiastical tribunal, of 
which the parties interested had no notice? In reply to this 
it may be said the constitution of 1867 requires no notice in 
cases of this kind. This may be true of the letter. If so, so 
much worse for the constitution. Yet it is clearly the spirit 
of the instrument, that parties called upon to answer should 
be notified of what is preferred against them. This is a fair 
construction of $$ 128, 135 and 136, and the President of the 
Ministerium so understands it, as we shall see hereafter. 
When Dr. Schieffer had a charge to make, he, though an 
officer of the Ministerium, was under obligation to give no- 
tice, in compliance with the constitution ; when those twenty 
members had a charge to prefer, how were they relieved from 
this obligation? I cannot see, nor can see how any impor- 
tance is to be attached to a judgment of Synod without no- 
tice. 

3rd. It was an act of bad faith towards the pastor and 
vestry. Conferences are only sub-divisions of the Synod, and 


must report their proceedings to that body. (Constitution of 


1867, $$ 97, 106.) Synod may, therefore, be justly presumed 


to have known what had been done in the four meetings of 


Conference in 1869 and 1870, relative to these charges. And 
when Conference, in 1870, disposed of all the charges, any 
person would say the matter was then at rest—observe the 
instructions of Conterence, and the law is satisfied. What 
obligation were the pastor and vestry under to be watchful 
for further proceedings against them, and that before a body 
to which they had not been summoned yet at all? And how 
could the mother synod, in justice to those under her care 
entertain a charge slipped in without notice to any body. 
This venerable matron was bound to know before proceeding 
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that such notice was given, and she could not go on in good 
faith without such knowledge. Civil Courts do not tolerate 
such proceedings, how could an ecclesiastical ? 

The action of the Synod this year (1870) is harmless, inde- 
pendent of the above considerations. It passed five resolu- 
tions, four of which are requests, and the fifth refers the 
charge against the pastor to the Ministerium. (See the min- 
utes pp. 27, 28.) It also appointed a committee :p. 28) to lay 
these resolutions before the Congregation at Allentown, re- 
move the difficulties, and restore peace. How this committee 
discharged its duties is told by Mr. Seipel, and Mr. Ane- 
walt. The only importance of the above is to show the con- 
nection between the proceedings of this year and the years 
following. 

Turning to the minutes for 187:, p. 8, we find in the Pres- 
ident’s address an express reference to what had been done 
in 1870; on p. 9, he tells how the President requested Con- 
ference to give attention to the subject, and what Conference 
did, all of which amounts to nothing, for the Constitution of 
1867 gives the President no authority to invoke the action 
of Conference. To the contrary, § 8, (p. 124) shows that the 
Synod, not its President, can refer matters to Conference. 
He then tells of his visit to Allentown and what he found 
out. This matter goes into the hands of a committee whose 
report is found on pp. 27, 28 of the minutes. Now, on what 
is this action based? Nota charge is found in the minutes 
of 1871. The fact is none were made. The only charges 
with which Synod as yet has had any thing to do were those 
of 1870. If this action was based on the President’s report, 
it is replied that that report was on its face designed only to 
inform Synod, not to be the basis of a judgment. The Pastor 
and Vestry were not therein called upon to answer. There is 
no intimation that on it, Synod would proceed to an adjudi- 
cation by which their rights of property would be cut off. 
In this year nothing is done with the charges against the 
pastor. 

Next, in 1872, we find by the minutes, pp. 7 and 8, that 
the subject came up again through the President’s report. 
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At the very outset he refers back to the action of 1871, and 
what follows in 1872 is but a sequence. This year the pre- 
siding officer of the Ministerium, before whom the Vestry 
were to be tried, and whose first duty it was to see that both 
parties had exact justice meted out to them, assumes the 
character of prosecutor. This one member of that body, 
above all others, was under special obligation to approach 
this investigation in the spirit of absolute impartiality ; and 
it might seem strange for him to lead the prosecution. The 
case might have been so clear that every member of the Min- 
isterium, save one, could believe only in the guilt of the re- 
spondents; but there was one pair of lips that honor and 
official propriety ought to have sealed; especially in view of 
the fact, plainly demonstrated during the preceding two 
years, that there was no dearth of parties ready to lodge 
complaints against them. After reviewing the events of the 
year, he lays this charge: “That they have failed to show 
proper respect to the requirements of the Constitution, and 
that they have declined to comply with the injunction. sol- 
emnly laid upon them by Synod.” The pastor was in no way 
implicated. This charge was solely against the Vestry. In 
their reply to Dr. Scheeffer the Vestry well ask, “what re- 
quirements?” Tow could an allegation be more indefinite ? 
Were the aceused to appear in readiness to show their com- 
plianee with every section of that lengthy document? It is 
but reasonable to say that the violated sections should have 
been specified. Indeed, to listen to such a charge was in direct 
violation of § 126 of the Constitution, which provides: “no 
charge shall receive attention, unless it be presented in’ wri- 
ting, be specific, and be founded upon the testimony of at 
least two credible witnesses and be signed by them.” The 
charges in this case did not comply with this seetion in these 
particulars; they were not specific, and were not founded on 
the testimony of at least two credible witneses and signed by 


them. And to this the prosecutor himself bears witness, for 
he tells us p. 8 of the minutes for 1872, the charges were 
founded on rumor. These are his words, “The disorders in 
this church so long complained of are said to have prevailed 
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during the last winter. Accordingly, on April 8th T sent due 
notice, &e.” The Synod therefore proceeded to set at nought 
its own Constitution, when it proceeded to their consideration. 
A Court of Equity will show a greater respect for that fun- 
damental law, and pay no attention to the charges. 

As to the latter part of these charges, it may be said that, 
if the views before expressed regarding the regularity of the 
action of 1871 are correct, that action was a nullity, and the 
failure of the vestry to comply with those injunctions was 
no offence. 

This report of the President was sent to a committee which 
reported as follows: “ITaving carefully examined the corres- 
pondence between the President and vestry of this chureh, 
we recommend the adoption of the following as the judg- 
ment of the Synod in the case.” Were any witnesses exam- 
ined? It would seem not. Were the accused heard? no; 
but the committee examined the letters, and thereon based 
their recommendation, which the Ministerium adopted. Now 
it is clearly shown $$ 126, 128, 129, 130, 131, of the Constitu- 
tion, that charges must be sustained by the evidence of at 
least to witnesses, all relevant testimony must be heard, the 
accused must be heard—and then judgment. Does the Con- 
stitution of 1867 admit of so serious a decision, as that on p. 
26 of the minutes for 1872, on the strength of the careful 
examination of a budget of letters? Will a Court of Equity 
disturb a title to real estate because of such a decision? But, 
complainants may urge that the sections of the Constitution 
above cited do not apply to this case, only to cases of minis- 
ters. But the prosecutor himself, a high officer of the Min- 
isterium, and called in this case as an expounder of its fun- 
damental law, applied § 128 to this very case ; and, if that 
applies, why not the others? Furthermore, in § 136, these 
rules are expressly made applicable to any member of a con- 
gregation, in all cases of appeals. This interpretation cer- 
tainly does no violence to the spirit of the law, and follows 
faithfully the example of the President. 

These proceedings of 1872 are the last action of Synod di- 
rectly concerning the vestry. They are, of course, deeply 
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interested in the resolution found on p. 22, Minutes of 1873. 
But this was passed some four months after this bill was filed, 
and whether it could be applied in deciding the case, might 
be doubted for that reason. Independent of that, however, 
the resolution asserts too much; it begs the whole question 
at issue before this Court. Acknowledge its foree, and the 
complainants are entitled to a decree at once. 

Through all these acts of the Ministerium, Mr. Mennig was 
the subject of charges but once, and then in the paper signed 
by some twenty members, in 1870. He was not included in 
Dr. Schzeffer’s charges in 1872. What became of the charges 
against him? It will he remembered that they were referred 
to the Ministerium (Minutes for 1872, p. 20). The Minister- 
ium, on p. 39, has thus recorded its opinion of the charges, 
“Resolved; that inasmuch as no specific charges against his 
purity of doctrine have been preferred, the whole matter be 
referred to the special committee on the St. Paul’s German 
Lutheran Church case, Allentown, already appointed by the 
Synod ;” thus recognizing the necessity of charges being spe- 
cific, and confirming the position hereinbefore taken concern- 
ing the charges against the vestry by Dr. Schieffer in 1872. 
That committee never reported. They are never heard from 
in the subsequent records of the Ministerium, except in the 
President’s report in 1871, and he compliments them as hav- 
ing “failed entirely” to do what they had been appointed to do. 
How then was the*charge against Mr. Mennig revived? As 
follows: at Conference, in Catasauqua, January, 1871, a fresh 
attempt was made to “restore peace and concord” in this con- 
gregation. (The proceedings at Slatington, Oct., 1870, do not 
seem to have been of much importance.) Charges were again 
laid against Mr. Mennig, which were submitted to the Min- 
isterium,‘and the President of the Ministerium was requested 
to suspend him. This he did not do. Mr. Rath says, that 
the Catasauqua Conference proceedings were before Synod at 
Easton, in 1871. The report of the committee on Conference 
proceedings, p. 21 of Minutes for 1871, contains no record of 
it. Another effort “to restore peace and concord” was made 
in April, 1872, at the Wilkesbarre Conference. Again were 
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charges against the pastor brought, of which Mr. Mennig had 
notice, but did not attend. Again did Conference resolve to 
lay them before the Ministerium, but the committee's report 
on this subject (Minutes for 1872, p. 22) makes no mention of 
this subject. It was not till 1873, that the Ministerium’s 
committee saw fit to bring the matter before the Ministerium 
(see p. 21 of Minutes of that year); and the Ministerium 
then suspends Mr. Mennig. This being done several months 
after the filing of this bill, and being purely a matter of 
church discipline, cannot affect at all the questions of rights 
of property arising in this case. It is interesting, however, 
to know the finale of these protracted and numerous efforts 
to “restore peace and concord.” 

L have sought to give the record of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, in administering law to this congregation ; for 
the reason, that in the latter paragraphs of this bill, great 
stress is laid on the allegation, that these “New Measures” are 
opposed to the principles of Lutheranism as accepted by said 
Ministerium. 

Looking now at Mary Livingston’s deed, an important 
suggestion presents itself. The trust therein is for “the said 
German Evangelical Lutheran Congregation.” Nothing in 
the instrument intimates an intention, that the holding of 
this property should depend on adhering to the principles ae- 
cepted by the Ministeriam. As long as that congregation is 
Evangelical Lutheran in its usages, doctrines and principles, 
no Court will disturb the possession of the trustees; for the 
end of the trust is accomplished. See also the Charter of the 
congregation, which does not require the congregation to fol- 
low the Ministerium. Besides, it is possible, perhaps, for the 
Ministerium to err in its acceptances. It might embrace prin- 
ciples hostile to Evangelical Lutheranism ; in such case, would 
these trustees be bound to follow the Ministerium? Certain- 
ly not ; for they would thus at once forfeit their estate. In 
Mary Livingston’s deed there is nothing to lead the Courts 
to say that the management of this trust was to be governed 
by the principles of Evangelical Lutheranism as expounded 
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by the Ministerium. It is Lutheranism, not Ministerium- 
ism, that is to be promoted thereby. 

One more series of facts must be briefly traced. Stang by 
the action of the Ministerium, in June, 1870, in opening 
afresh this controversy, a considerable number of members of 
the congregation presented, Defts’ Exhibit D D, to the vestry, 
requesting them to take the necessary steps to “liberate” 
them from the Ministerium. In conformity therewith the 
vestry, on the 3d of July, 1870, appointed a committee to 
tind ways and means to dissolve their connection with it. 
The allegations of the 15th and 16th paragraphs of the bill, 
that Mr. Mennig instigated the New Measure party to secede, 
that he and the other respondents used misrepresentation and 
deception in accomplishing their ends, are not supported by 
proof. The facts are, Mr. Mennig was not a leader in this 
movement. It does not seem that his vestry leaned on his 
judgment, but their own. Mr. Mennig consented, but no 
more. This action of vestry of July 3d, 1870, was promptly 
followed by renewed efforts to “restore peace and concord.” 
Certain members refused to pay a tax levied to pay current 
expenses of the church. , A committee was sent to them to 
entreat them: they would not. They were then cited to ap- 
pear before vestry to present their excuses. They didn’t 
come, and on Sept. 14th, 1870, thirteen of them were sus- 
pended. After further notice, likewise disregarded, three 
more were suspended Oct. 31, 1870, and others reported as 
disobedient. Conference too joined the movement to “re- 
store,” passed the resolutions on pp. 36 and 37 of PIffs’ Ap- 
pendix. See the same resolutions in Defts’ Exhibit P, some- 
what widened in scope. The respondents contend this 
widening by the Secretary was wholly unauthorized ; that 
he should not have allowed his zeal in a good cause to tinge 
the discharge of an official duty. Again, in 1872, Mr. Men- 
nig having been re-charged, Conference advised certain mem- 
bers of the congregation to protest against the removal, “and 
immediately to secure an injunction,”—the first intimation 
of litigation. The vestry was not checked in the pursuit of 
their object. April 16th, 1871, they proposed certain amend- 
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ments, and an addition to the By-Laws of the congregation, 
and submitted the same to a congregational vote; May 6, 
1871; which they had a right to do under $6, of the Charter. 
These acts were forbidden and protested against by a com- 
mittee May 5, 1871, but in vain. This additional By-Law 
was modified Oct. 8, 1871, and March 29, 1872, by what ap- 
pears to be regular proceedings. Oct. 8, 1871, and Jan. 7. 
1872, the vestry call on the pastor to withdraw from the Min- 
isterium. April 14, 1872, Vestry resolves to declare them- 
selves free from the Ministerium, to send no more delegates 
to Conterence or Synod, and to notify those bodies. This ae- 
tion was supplemented by that of Oct. 6, 1872, when the ves- 
try left the question of joining the Synod of East Pennsylva- 
nia to a congregational election, to be held Oct. 26,1872. At 
this election 102 votes were cast in favor of, and 35 against 
the proposed annexation; whereupon the vestry, Dee. 22, 
1872, reported the result to the East Pennsylvania Synod. 
Thus did St. Paul’s congregation leave the Ministerium, and 


join the Synod of East Pennsylvania. 


The complainants insist that the law does not permit such 
a removal without the consent of the Ministerium; that the 
respondents have by thus withdrawing from the Ministerium 
and joining the Synod of East Pennsylvania forfeited the trust. 
This is based on, 1st, The ground of antagonism; 2d, The 
decisions of the Ministerium, both of which have already 
been considered ; and, 3d, The Constitution of the Minister- 
ium. Rev. Mr. Rath testifies that sections 16 and 121 of the 
Constitution of 1867, prevent a congregation from separating 
from the Synod at will. Sections 18, 19, and 20, also support 
this position: there is no express provision in any part of 
the Constitution of Synod that forbids it. Tlis last answer 
is this, if there is nothing in the Constitution of the Synod 
or of the congregation to forbid it, congregations have the 
right to change their synodical relations. See to the same 
effect Dr. Schmucker. He says the consent of the Synod 
would in any case be necessary ; that sections 16 and 121 pro- 
hibit such removal ; ; their prohibition is implied. See also 
Dr. Scheffer and Dr. Krauth. For the respondents Dr. 
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Brown testifies that a Lutheran congregation has the right 
to change its synodical relations, and this right has been very 
generally, if not universally, recognized ; they have the right 
to change their synodical relations without the consent of 
the Ministerium. See also Dr. Hay, who says, a church ean 
decide as to its ecclesiastical relations under any cireumn- 
stances; it can take the church property into another organ- 
ization, provided it do not thereby divert it from the uses for 
which it was originally intended. Dr. Baum also asserts the 
right, and adds that in changing from the Ministerium to 
the East Pennsylvania Synod, or from the East Pennsylvania 
Synod to the Ministerium, no change of doctrine in the con- 
gregation is involved. 

On this point [ believe the law to be this: a congregation 
has the right to change its synodical relations, of its own 
motion: Provided such action is not in violation of the con- 
stitution of the congregation or of the Synod; and provided 
that in so doing the congregation does not abandon its doe- 
trines, and so divert its property from the uses for which it 
was intended. It has not been alleged that sueh action was 
a violation of the constitution of this congregation. As to 
the constitution of the Synod, Rev. Mr. Rath, Dr. Scheffer, 
and Dr. Krauth unite in saying that it contains no express 
prohibition of such action. Dr. Sehmucker says the prohi- 
bition is implied. Mr. Rath says $$ 18, 19, 20 also support 
the position,—lhiow he does not say. They do not seem to 
bear on the question one way or the other. $$ 16 and 121 
are the ones from which the prohibition is to be implied. 
The argument is as follows: these sections give the Synod 
power to dismiss or expel a member; therefore the member 
saunnot withdraw without permission. Ido not see how that 
necessarily follows. How is the one to be implied from the 
other? An implication, says Bouvier, is “an inference of 
something not directly declared, but arising from what is 
admitted or expressed.” The power to coerce does not arise 


from power to dismniss or expel. Section 16 contemplates 
what would naturally take place in a time of peace. Cir- 
cumstances making it desirable, a congregation requests dis- 
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mission; the Synod grants it. All is done in a spirit of 
friendliness, which both parties, expect to continue. The 
rules of courtesy would require as much, in the observance 
of any constitution. Does this imply that the congregation 
is bound by ties that cannot be dissolved save by Synod ? 
Section 121 relates to discipline. Every Synod must be able 
to protect itself against the presence of unworthy members ; 
hence the power to expel. But, to say that they can expel 
the bad, does not carry with it that they can constrain the 
good to remain forever. In this country associations abound, 
Probably in all, power to dismiss and expel is found. They 
do not therefore have power to compel the continuance of 
membership. A maxim applicable to this question of impli- 
cation teaches, that the expression of one thing is the exclu- 
sion of another. In harmony with this is the doctrine so 
often applied to organized bodies, that they possess only the 
powers delegated to them. An eminent author says “what- 
ever things, therefore, it was asserted that the king might do, 
it was a necessary implication that there were other things 
which he could not do.” Interpreted by these rules, $$ 16 
and 121 would give the Synod power only to dismiss and 
expel, not to retain absolutely. This authority claimed by 
complainants for the Synod is very, grave. When the Con- 
stitution of 1867 was framed, had it been intended to bind 
the congregations forever, willing or unwilling, it would have 
said so, So serious a matter should not, and could not, have 
been left to implication. If the complainants are correct, 
Synod gets a weightier power by implication than by any of 
the expressions of her constitution. 

The question whether this congregation, in leaving the 
Ministerium for the Synod of East Pennsylvania, abandoned 
the doctrines of Evangelical Lutheranism, is answered in the 
negative by what has already been said on the subject of an- 
tagonism between the two bodies, under the sixth finding 
of fact. 

The right of a congregation to make such a change is fully 
recognized by our Supreme Court; [ will only cite these au- 
thorities, Presbyterian congregation vs. Johnston, | W. & 5. 
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9; Trustees vs. St. Michael’s congregation 12 W. 20; also 
Steed et al. vs. McAuley et al. decided on the 11th inst. See 
Legal Intelligencer of 15th inst. The law applicable to such 
cases is clearly stated by Justice Sharswood in Schnarr’s Ap- 
peal, 17 P. F.8., 146. Had the trust in this case been con- 
ditioned upon the connection of this congregation with the 
Ministerium, withdrawal from that body would have worked 
a forfeiture. As the deed of Mary Livingston reads, how- 


ever, so long as this congregation adheres to the principles of 


Evangelical Lutheranism, the conditions of the trust are sat- 
isfied, and it matters not whether it is represented in the 
Ministerium, or the Synod of East Pennsylvania. 

The allegation in paragraph 17 of the bill is not entirely 
correct. Conference did not declare the German Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation of Allentown to be vacant. The 
words would seem to relate to the St. Paul’s congregation 
recognized by Synod and Conference, and represented by the 
complainants. 

10. Under the bill, paragraph 18, the general answer, par- 
agraph, 18, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, paragraph 9, I find 
that that portion of St. Paul’s congregation represented by 
complainants, had an election Dec. 30, 1872, at the Academy 
building, near the church, at which election the complainants 
were the successful candidates. The validity of this election 
is of no account, as complainants could sustain this action 
either as officials or as individuals. The vestry was installed 
by a committee appointed by Conference, as detailed by Mr. 
Rath, Plffs’ notes, p. 4. 

11. Under the bill, paragraph 19, the general answer, par- 
agraph 19, and Mr. Mennig’s answer, paragraph 10, T find 


that the complainants are not the true and lawful vestry of 


the German Evangelical Lutheran congregation of Allen- 
town, and are not justly entitled to the possession of the 
church building now in possession of respondents ; which 
follows as a conclusion from what has already been said. 


12. The prayer of complainants in the 20th paragraph of 


the bill must be denied. 
13. As to the concluding portion of the two answers filed, 
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I prefer to say nothing. The allegations therein bear upon 
the motives of the parties to this controversy. IT believe the 
case can be intelligently and justly decided without making 
this an issue. There is testimony bearing on this point, ref- 
erence to which has been avoided, for a most careful study 
of it would throw no light on the main points before the 
Master. 
14. I suggest the following form of decree: 


And now Anno Domini, Eighteen 
Hundred and Seventy- this"cause came on to be 


heard, at this term, and was argued by counsel, and there- 
upon, upon consideration thereof, it is ordered, adjudged and 
decreed as follows, viz.: that the bill of complainants be dis- 
missed, and that the complainants pay the costs of this pro- 
ceeding. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. WINSLOW WOOD, Master. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 18th, 1875. 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 
* * * *% * * * 

Assuming jurisdiction, the important question for solution 
is, have the defendants diverted the trust from the purposes 
of the donor? The grant of the land was in trust “for the 
benefit of the German Evangelical Lutheran congregation 
(now St. Paul’s Church), for the purpose of keeping and 
maintaining a house of worship thereon.” This grant was 
made November 3, 1813. 

While the purposes of this grant are for the keeping and 
maintaining a house of public worship, it must be admitted 
that no other worship than that of the Evangelical Lutheran 
faith will satisfy the intent of the donor. Are the defendants 
of that faith? The Master has found that they are, and that 
they are also a majority of the congregation, and he there- 
fore recommends a decree of dismissing complainants’ bill. 
The complainants except to this finding, and assert that the 
Master’s finding ought to have been that at the time of this 
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grant, this congregation was subject to the control of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Tt must be admitted that the Ministerium was formed pos- 
sibly as early as 1747; it certainly existed at the time of this 
grant, and as early as 1781, and 1783, the Allentown congre- 
gation is mentioned in their proceedings; and in the years 
1802, 1804, and 1811, this congregation was represented at 
the meetings of the Ministerium. But while this relation 
to the Ministerium must be received as an established fact, 
it does not follow that the grant is so indissolubly connected 
with the Ministerium as to subject the congregation to its 
control and government. This tribunal was composed exclu- 
sively of the clergy, and exercised chiefly ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in matters of faith and doctrine; while the church as 
an organization was sovereign, and independent of this gen- 
eral organization, except in so far as some power had been 
delegated to its general government. As regards the church 
polity of the Lutherans, the congregations are the unit of 
power. Churches are established by an association of indi- 
viduals, voluntarily agreeing to adopt the Lutheran faith, and 
hence there is no superior adjudication to be invoked, as in 
churehes of Episcopal origin. 

That a chureh, which has received its origin trom a supe- 
rior tribunal, cannot leave that relation, and secede from that 
government, must be accepted as a well settled rule of law; 
but this rule does not apply where the church as an organi- 
zation is the unit of power, and hence it has been rightfully 
held, that the majority of a Lutheran congregation may 
sever its synodical relations, and attach itself to another Syn- 
od, Lutheran in faith; St. Michael’s chureh of Pine Ifill, 12 
Wright 20. In MeGinnis et al. vs. Watson 5, Wright 9, and 
The Presbyterian Congregation vs. Johnson 1 W. & 8. 9, it 

yas held that it was not an implied condition of a grant to 
an incorporated congregation, that it shall remain in connee- 
tion with any particular church judicatory, or that anything 
but a radical change of faith or doctrine would have the 
effect to forfeit its rights in the trust. There is nothing in 
the grant of Mary Livingston which expressly subjects this 
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congregation to the government of the Ministerium. A ma- 
jority, therefore, may sever this relation, and attach the con- 
gregation to the East Pennsylvania Synod, which is essen- 
tially Lutheran in faith, and is now acting in harmony with 
the General Synod of the United States, while the Ministe- 
rium has seceded from the General Synod, and has founded, 
with others, a General Council, of the United States. 

The Lutheran Congregations in America are divided into 
general church judicatories, embracing in each many chureh 
organizations from the different States; they are as follows: 
General Council, Synodical Conference, General Synod South, 
General Synod North, and Independent, and yet in the grand 
total of the Lutheran denominations, each forms a part. The 
lesser Synods, which compose these General Synods, being 
State and inter-State organizations, are numerically designa- 
ted from 1 to 40 indicating, I presume, the order of the time 
of their formation, number one, being the eldest, and number 
forty, the youngest. <A reference to the Lutheran Almanac 
for 1876, pp. 31, 32, (which seemed by both part’es in their 
argument to have been received as authoritative), exhibits 
the relative congregational strength and membership of these 
general bodies, as well as of their constituents, the lesser bodies, 
These statistics confirm the testimony as regards general State 
and inter-State organizations ; and while the congregations 
composing these general bodies, as well as the general bodies 
themselves, differ in usages, modes of worship, details of gov- 
ernment, some resorting to revivals, protracted meetings, 
general prayer, and even the anxious bench, as a means of 
awakening the sinner, yet 1m all the cardinal doctrines of 
faith, there is no essential difference; “The word of God, as 
contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, 
and the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word, and of the faith 
of our Chureh founded upon that word,” is declared to be 
the faith and belief of these churches uniting with the Gen- 
eral Synod of the United States, as well as of the East Penn- 
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sylvania Synod, and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
1867, as its confession of faith declares, “that the Canonical 
Books of the Old and New Testaments are the Word of God 
given by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, are the clear only 
and sufficient rule of Faith; that the three General Creeds, 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, exhibit the 
faith of the Chureh universal, in accordance with this rule; 
that the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, is in all its parts in 
harmony with the rule of faith, and is a correct exhibition 
of doctrine ;—and that the Apology, the two Catechisms of 
Luther, the Smaleald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, 
are a faithful development and defence of the doctrines of 
the Word of God, and of the Augsburg Confession.” 

By a comparison of these two confessions, it will be ob- 
served, that the one accepts the Word of God as contained 
in the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as the only infallible rule of faith and doctrine, while the 
other declares that the Canonical Books of the Old and New 
Testaments are the Word of God given by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, are the clear, only, and sufficient rule of 
faith, that the three General Creeds, the Apostles’, the Ni- 
cene, and the Athanasian, exhibit the faith of the church 
universal in accordance with this rule. Both declare as their 
infallible rule of faith and doctrine, in exact substance that 
the Canonical Books of the Old and New Testaments are the 
Word of God. While as to the three General Creeds the one 
is silent, the other declares that these Creeds exhibit the faith 
of the Church universal, in accordance with this rule; the 
Creeds are only an exhibition of faith and rule, and are not 
faith and rule per sese or abstractly ; they are only the shadow, 
while faith and this rule are the substance ; again the one 
adopts the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the 
fundamontal doctrines of the Divine Word, and of the faith 
of our church founded upon that Word ; while the other de- 
clares that the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is in all its parts 
in harmony with the rule of faith and isa correct exhibition of 
doctrine. Here again is a difference of phraseology without any 
real difference in substance ; as regards the Unaltered Augsburg 
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Confession about which so much has been said, it appears 
that the Altered Augsburg Confession, has never been extant 
in this country, and has no standing as a doctrine or faith 
with any Lutheran congregation here; if it be extant at all, 
und in use, it must be with European churches. Again, 
while the one is silent, the other declares, that the Apology, 
the two catechisms of Luther, the Smaleald Articles, and the 
Formula of Concord, are a faithful development and defence 
of the doctrines of the Word of God and of the Augsburg 
Confession. IlLere again, the Symbolical Books, which have 
assumed so prominent a place in the complainants argument 
are declared to be only, “a faithful development and a de- 
fence of the doctrines of the Word of God, and of the Augs- 
burg Confession.” It must be admitted that that which is 
only a development and defence of the doctrines is surely no 
part of the doctrine itself. This part of the complainants 
argument can not therefore prevail, because to adopt it, would 
be to hold, that which is only ancillary, is co-equal with doe- 
trine and faith ; the distinction sought to be made does not 
exist in fact nor substance. The judicial conclusion therefore 
must be that as regards cardinal doctrines of faith there ex- 
ists no essential differences between these litigants. 

However astute and elaborate may be the arguments and 
opinions of celebrated and learned divines, as to an essential 
difference between these declarations of faith, it is to be 
feared that the attempted distinction is so clouded in a haze 
of subtleties as to be incomprehensible to the judicial mind : 
for in the Annville Church controversy, Judge Pearson did 
not essay the difficult task, but dismissed the subject with 
the significant and somewhat provincial remark,—“there is 
searcely the Hudibrastic distinction” “twixt tweedle dum and 
tweedle dee.” 

However earnestly and forcibly a distinction is still sought 
to be made, yet it appears as a well established fact, that 
there is a unity in the fundamental doctrine of faith, as well 
in State as in inter-State organizations, and for many years 
the Ministerium and the East Pennsylvania Synod acknowl- 
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edge the General Synod of the United States as their advi- 
sory judicatory. 

It is true, however, that there is a controversy existing as 
regards practices called “New Measures ;” which is a usage 
adopted by some churches, as a means of awakening sinners, 
by the holding of meetings for continued preaching, and 
praying, and called seasons of revival. 

By some celebrated divines, and who generally hoid strict- 
ly to the Ministerium, this practice is pronounced to be anti- 
Lutheran, and is very generally discouraged ; but, for many 
years, and long after the establishment of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, some churches accepting the advisory govern- 
ment of the Ministerim, practiced this mode of worship, and 
Lutheran congregations, and their clergy, at pleasure, severed 
their connection with the Ministerium, and joined the East 
Pennsylvania Synod and vice versa. New Measures were not 
then pronounced to be an essential difference in faith. 

It also seems probable, that in the early history of Luther- 
unism in this State, and especially toward the close of the 
last century, and the beginning of this, many congregations 
had their seasons of revivals not essentially differing from 
those practiced by the St. Paul’s congregation ; and that these 
practices prevailed from a period so remote, that no witness 
has been able to fix the time of their introduction in this 
country. It seems to be established that Dr. Muhlenberg 
and Wrangle, as early as 1761, were accustomed to visit from 
house to house, for the purpose of conversing with, and pray- 
ing for, awakened souls; and at that early day, and subse- 
quently, revivals took place in the Lutheran churches. Dr. 
Helmuth’s book, published in 1794, shows that during the 
regular church service the penitence of the awakened sinner 
was manifested by tears and sobbings (and after service, and 
during renewed prayers), “By supplications, sighs, groans, 
and increased tears, and by throwing themselves into the 
arms of a reconciled Father.” 

If such were the practices of many Lutheran congregations 
in the time of Dr. Muhlenberg, how can it be said, that the 
majority of the members of St. Paul have forfeited their 
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right to the church property by so doing? and when certain- 
ly no more has been done than was done by the founders of 
the Church in this State, and no more than has been done at 
a later period by Dr. Scheffer, and others, who now hold to 
the Ministerium. 

As regards church history, page upon page, even aggrega- 
ting a respectable volume, as a fitting appendix to this case, 
might be written, but which would be only interesting as 
showing the development of the church, and not useful in 
determining the rights of this litigation; and, besides, the 
Master’s Report is so replete in its history, and so correctly 
considered in its legal conclusions, that any elaborate opin- 
ion by this Court, would be an affectation of labor and super- 
erogatory. 

I am so clearly of the opinion that Keller et al. vs. Wea- 
ver et al. C. P. of Lebanon Co., in Equity, No. 27, November 
Term, 1863, affirmed by the Supreme Court June 29, 1865, 
{not reported,) has decided the very matter here in dispute, 
that it must be accepted as binding and conclusive. In that 
case, as in this, the defendants werea majority of the congre- 
gation, holding possession of the church, and the plaintiffs a 
dissatisfied minority, claiming the possession upon the allega- 
tion, that as early as 1805 several lots of ground were ac- 
quired in fee in the town of Annville by the Evangelical Lu- 
theran and German Reformed congregations,-and that the 
Lutheran congregation was subject to the Ministerium, and 
that in 1842 the defendants withdrew from it, and attached 
themselves to the East Pennsylvania Synod, and that as New 
Lutherans, they had separated from the Old Lutherans, and 
introduced, as a mode of worship, revivals and protracted 
meetings, and the anxious bench as a means of conversion 
during these services of preaching and prayer. A most care- 
ful reading of the Annville case fails to disclose any real 
ground to distinguish it from the St. Paul’s case, as regards 
the points in litigation. 

In both cases, the acquisition of the church property was 
long prior to the formation of the East Pennsylvania Synod ; 
both had maintained by its ministers and lay delegates, for 
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a long while, a representation in the Ministerium, and Gen- 
eral Synod ; both have introduced in their modes of worship, 
practices, called New Measures; and both have severed their 
relation with the Ministerium and are now represented in the 
East Pennsylvania Synod, and the General Synod of the Uni- 
ted States. 

It is said that the Aunville case, ought not to be accepted 
as binding authority, because it has not been reported and in 
subsequent adjudications it has not been cited, and that it 
was not a well considered case, because it was not affirmed by 
a per curiam order, and not by a well written and digested 
opinion of the Supreme Court. 

As I understand the practice in the Supreme Court, an un- 
qualified aftirmance is the strongest and most acceptable one 
which can be made; and because, a case is not reported, it is 
to be regarded as an indication, that the principles involved 
have been so long and well settled, as not to require a repub- 
lication of them. The Annville case had to support it, the 
eases of St. Michael’s Evangelical Church of Pine Hill 12 
Wright 20; McGinnis et al. vs. Watson, 5 Wright 9; and 
the Presbyterian Congregation vs. Johuson 1 W. & 38. 9. 

It is supposed by complainants, that by some of the later 
decisions these cases have been modified, and that an indica- 
tion is manifested to overrule them, and to sustain this suppo- 
sition, Schnorr’s Appeal, 17 Smith, 138, and Roshi’s Appeal, 
19 Smith, 462, are relied on. A careful reading of Schnorr’s 
Appeal will show, that the Butler Reformed Church was or- 
ganized and endowed upon the express condition, that “it 
shall be subject to the control of the Synod of the German 
Retormed Church in the United States, and shall in all re- 
spects be governed by its rules and regulations.” The ruling 
is, that a majority of the congregation cannot absolve them- 
selves from the ecelesiastical jurisdiction of that Synod; and 
while this is the exact point decided, it is also said in the 
same opinion, that “if a church be not described in the orig- 
inal donation, or subscription as under any particular ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, it may change its relation, provided there 
be no radical departure from the original faith or doctrine.” 
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Roshi’s Appeal, is the case of the German Reformed 
Church of Greenwood township, organized in 1835, by the 
authority of the German Reformed Synod of the United 
States, and in its fact is similar to, and in its ruling is an un- 
qualified affirmation, of Schnorr’s Appeal. 

The very last ruling of the Supreme Court, in Steed et al. 
vs. McCauly et al., Legal Intelligencer, Oct. 15, 1875, page 
370, (known as the Fifth Reformed Presbyterian Church) re- 
affirms the ruling of St. Michael’s Church. Viewing this 
vase as I do, I can arrive at no other conclusion than that the 
Master’s Report is correct, as well in fact as in law. The 
form of decree, therefore, recommended by the Master will 
be adopted. 

My brother associate, Judge Laury, believing it to be his 
duty to yield his opinion to that of his brother, the President 
Judge, in principles of law involved and declared in this case, 
unites in this decree, but desires to say, if it were not for this 
duty, he would have entered his dissent from the decree now 
made. 

And now, Jan. 17th, A. D. 1876, this cause came on to be 
heard, and was argued by counsel, and thereupon, upon con- 
sideration thereof, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed, as 
follows: That the bill of complainants be dismissed, and that 
the complainants pay the costs of this proceeding. 

By the Court: 
A. B. LONGAKER, P. J. 


An appeal by the plaintiffs, being taken from the decree of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Lehigh County, to the Su- 
preme Court, the following is the decision of that tribunal of 
final appeal, as reported in The Legal Intelligencer, September 
8, 1876. 


1. In the absence of sufficient evidence of plain mistake 
the facts reported by the Master and affirmed by the Court 
below will be considered as properly found. 

2. Adherence to the doctrines and form of worship of the 
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church to which the property is dedicated by the donor is the 
criterion of the right of property. 

3. St. Michael’s Chureh, 12 Wright, 20, Schnorr’s Appeal, 
17 P. F. Smith, 138, Roshi’s Appeal, 19 id. 462, followed and 
affirmed. 


Per CurtamM. May 8th, 1876. 

The very careful, exhaustive and comprehensive report of 
the Master in this case, affirmed by the Court below, requires 
us to consider the facts reported by him as properly found, in 
the absence of sufficient evidence of a plain mistake. This is 
the general rule, and we have seen nothing in the evidence to 
demand a departure from it, or to convict him of plain 
error. The report was evidently well considered, and the 
evidence vouched to support the Master’s conclusions. We 
therefore accept his finding of fact as true—that the congre- 
gation in the possession of the property granted by Mary 
Livingston have not departed from the doctrines and form of 
worship for the benefit and support of which she dedicated 
her property. The defendants claiming, and found by the 
Master and the Court below, to be the true “German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation of the borough of Northamp- 
ton,” and therefore entitled to retain the property under her 
grant. Adherence to the doctrines and form of worship of 
the Church to which the property is dedicated by the donor is 
the criterion of the right of property ; and when the order of 
church government is also prescribed in the grant, or plainly 
deducible from it, church governmental connection is like- 
wise essential. These principles are clearly set forth in the case 
of St. Michael’s Pine Hill Church, 12 Wright, 20; Schnorr’s 
Appeal, 17 P. F. Smith, 138; and Roshi’s Appeal, 19 P. F. 
Smith, 462; and have been properly applied to the facts of 
this case. 

Decree affirmed and appeal dismissed, and costs to be paid 
by the appellants. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE RELATION OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGES TO 
CHRISTIANITY.* 
By President JAMEs B. ANGELL, LL. D., of the University of 
Michigan. 

The committee who invited me to present a paper to this 
hody, assigned me as a theme, “The Relations of our Higher 
Institutions of Learning to Christianity.” But, they kindly 
informed me, that any modification of this subject, which I 
might desire, would be permitted. The topic named is so 
broad, that it would be difficult to bring a profitable discus- 
sion of it within the proper limits of a paper suitable for this 
oceasion, and therefore [ have availed myself of the liberty 
granted me, and shall consider merely the relations of the 
American Colleges to Christianity. 

We first encounter the familiar fact, that the Colleges owe 
their existence to Christianity, to the God-fearing men who 
settled our country, and to their descendants who inherited 
their appreciation of Christian learning. Even in most, if 
not all, of the cases, in which Colleges have been founded or 
cherished by the States, it is plain that the love of thorough 
education which the American churches have nourished in 
the public mind has given them their being. As we all 
know, the dominant idea in founding our earlier Colleges 
was to train up a thoroughly equipped body of ministers. 
The course of study was specially adapted to that end. And 
most successfully the end was accomplished. For the first 
sixty years in the life of Harvard College, more than half the 
graduates were preachers. More than three-fourths of the 
men who graduated from Yale, in the first twelve years of 
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her history, and nearly one-half of all the alumni for the first 
thirty years, were ministers. Fora quarter of a century be- 
fore the Revolution, one-half of the graduates of Princeton 
entered the ministry. Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College, to 
whose work on Prayer for Colleges I ain indebted for these 
figures, says, that of thirty-five thousand graduates of our 
Colleges previous to 1846, nearly one-fourth were preachers. 
We know that in the period of religious decline which fol- 
lowed the Revolution, the number of pious students and of 
course the number of candidates for the ministry was greatly 
diminished. But in the second and third decades of this 
century, the number of such candidates rapidly increased 
again. As the idea that collegiate education was chiefly of 
importance to preachers lost its power, and the conviction 
grew that it was equally serviceable to men of other profes- 
sions, the proportionate number of clerical graduates natu- 
rally diminished. We may say, that for at least fifty years, 
the purpose of training men for all honorable secular pur- 
suits, no less than that of training candidates for the minis- 
try, has stimulated the benefactors and guided the corpora- 
tions and faculties of Colleges. The scope of these institutions 
has become broader and more generous, but the aim of 
their guardians has been to have the life and the instruction 
of the Colleges imbued with a positive Christian spirit. The 
teachers selected have been for the most part religious men. 
They have been expected to engage more or less in direct re- 
ligious labor with their pupils. They have been supposed to 
stand towards the students in /oco parentis. Attendance of 
pupils on college prayers, and generally on the stated preach- 
ing of the Gospel, has been enforced with more or less 
stringency. Days of special prayer for Colleges, and other 
institutions of learning have been observed by the Colleges 
themselves and by many churches. Most, if not all, of the 
Colleges have been visited repeatedly by marked revivals of 
religion. 

The Colleges have thus been remembered and cherished by 
the churches. They have a record of a positive and pro- 
foundly interesting spiritual life. The Colleges have repaid 
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the churches for all their care and solicitude, by sending out 
generation after generation of men, to fill our pulpits, and to 
adorn with a Christian character and life every honorable 
calling. The laymen, not less than the preachers, who have 
come forth from the Colleges, trained for commanding influ- 
ence, and devoted to the service of their Lord and Master, 
are “a crown of rejoicing” to these institutions. Thousands, 
both of the clergy and of the laity, whose lives have enriched 
and strengthened our churches beyond measure, have in Col- 
lege received their first impulse to religious life. As a his- 
torical fact, the relation of the Colleges to the churches has 
been one fruitful of great good and, we may fairly say, re- 
ciprocally beneficial. The history of the Colleges is a large 
part of the history of Christian progress in this land. 

But, it must be confessed, that we do now sometimes hear 
men, Christian men, intelligent men, expressing grave doubts 
whether Colleges, whatever they may have done in the past, 
are now contributing to the growth of Christianity. Nay, 
we have heard some go so far as to express the opinion that 
they are actually injuring the spiritual life of the people. If 
these doubts and this opinion are well founded, the Christian 
Church and the friends of Colleges have a very grave matter 
for consideration before them. I believe that there is no good 
foundation tor the doubts or the opinion, and that, as a body, 
the Colleges are doing as good work for Christianity as they 
have ever done. The condition and the details of their work 
have changed in some respects, but the spirit and the results 
of their influence on Christian life have not essentially 
changed. 

There never was a time, when some men did not doubt 
whether the good influences in a College were not counter- 
acted by the temptations of college life, and the moral down- 
fall of a certain proportion of students. There never was a 
time when some parents did not hesitate, and when others 
did not refuse, to send their boys to College, on account of the 
supposed moral perils to be encountered there. But no one, 
familiar with the history of American Colleges, will now ven- 
ture to say, that for the first half of this century, the Colleges, 
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whatever may have been the vices of some of their students, 
were not sources of moral and religious strength to the nation. 
There was no such general pollution within them as to poi- 
son and paralyze the moral vigor of their life. The knowl- 
edge of this mistaken judgment of some of the fathers, may 
suggest to us the probability that a similar error of hasty or 
incorrect generalization from a few facts is committed by 
many now. If there is any one point on which college offi- 
cers, Who have been familiar with our Colleges for thirty or 
more years, are substantially agreed, it is this, that within 
that period there has been a marked and manifest gain in the 
morals and manners of college students—a conclusion which 
receives confirmation at almost every Commencement dinner, 
by unsavory reminiscences which some gray-haired men have 
the wretched taste to offer, of the escapades and immoralities 
of their time in College. 

Some persons seem inclined to think that there has been a 
decline in the religious earnestness of faculties and governing 
bodies of Colleges, because there has been a change in certain 
usages. Whereas, chapel services used to be held twice a 
day, they are now observed only once, and that single service, 
instead of being held by lamp-light in the morning, when at- 
tendance upon it cultivatedso many landable habits and self- 
denying virtues, is appointed at some after-breakfast hour, or 
perhaps at an afternoon hour, when the most self-indulgent 
sybarite can easily be present. Attendance upon only one 
divine service on Sunday. is required, and at some institutions 
where the average age of the students is twenty or twenty-one 
years—an age at whieh few judicious parents would deem it 
wise to compel the attendance of their sons on church, facul- 
ties are not very strict about enforcing the rules of attendance. 
In some institutions they even venture to believe, that if a 
young man of twenty one does incline to go to clureh, it may 
be of doubtful expediency to compel him to go, and content 
themselves with encouraging attendance by all proper means, 
and especially by furnishing some attractive preaching. 

So, too, there have been some changes in the mode of apply- 
ing the theory of parental supervision. That theory came to 
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us from the English College, where the undergraduates live 
under one roof, boarding in commons, shut in at a certain 
hour in the evening, and are supposed to be for most purposes 
members of a common family. [In one important particular, 
the English idea has seldom or never been realized here, viz, 
the presence of the student in his room at night has not been 
secured, The visitation of rooms, when practiced, generally 
occurred before nine o’clock P M., and unless there was some 
special disturbance the rooms were not visited after that time. 
There was nothing to prevent a student in a town of much 
size from being out through the whole or a part of the night. 
I need hardly remind old graduates that most of the moral 
perils beset us students in those late hours. Now commons 
have been abandoned in many Colleges. Students room in 
private houses. The multiplication of classes has made it im- 
possible to fix study hours, when students may be required to 
be in, subject to visitation. In a greater or less degree, close 
and constant and minute supervision of the student’s mode 
of passing his time has been abandoned. 

But none of these changes bespeak any diminution in the 
effective care of the student, or in solicitude for his moral 
and spiritual welfare. The habits of students are as well 
known to their instructors as they ever were, and a drift in 
the wrong direction is as promptly and vigorously and wisely 
arrested as it ever has been. If religious exercises are not 
thought by faculties to be edifying, in proportion to the dis- 
comfort attending them, if undergraduates are treated more 
as men less as boys, than formerly, it by no means follows 
that college life is less conducive than it once was to the 
growth of Christian virtues. 

But there is among many good men a more prolific source 
of anxiety concerning the religious condition of Colleges than 
those which have been named. This cause of solicitude is 
the unsettled state of opinion—we may perhaps call it the 
skeptical state of mind—of many students, upon some or all 
of the fundamental truths of revealed religion. The parent 
sees with sadness and alarm that his boy, who left him with a 
simple and unquestioning faith in the doctrines of his chureh, 
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returns with a mind full of grave and embarrassing ques- 
tions. If the father has not had a philosophic training, or 
if he is not well read in the current scientitic discussions, he 
is probably appalled. He is sure that his son has made ship- 
wreck of his faith. And this disaster, so far as he can see, 
is due to his life at College. It is not strange, therefore, that 
he should think the influence of college training and life un- 
friendly to religion. But it is strange that some pastors, who 
are familiar both with college life and with the history of 
the development of young men, should agree with him in 
such an unjust and erroneous conclusion. 

That many students in Colleges are in this unsettled state 
of mind, which has been referred to, is not for a moment to 
be questioned. But that the Colleges are responsible for the 
fact, or that it isa particularly alarming fact, I do not be- 
lieve. The truth is, that these students are passing through 
a transitional period in belief, which comes to every man of 
any activity and independence of thought. It is the period 
when his intelligence and manliness require that he should 
no longer cherish his hereditary beliefs, because they are he- 
reditary, but when he must justify them to his own reason 
and conscience. He is compelled to look for himself—not 
alone through his father’s or his pastor’s eyes—and see on 
what the bulwarks of his faith rest. Truths, which he has 
deemed almost axiomatic, are necessarily inspected anew, 
perhaps challenged to show their credentials and vindication. 
His active mind, once started on the train of inquiry, suggests 
queries or doubts innumerable, on almost every point in philo- 
sophy and theology. For a time, nothing seems to him deter- 
mined. He can hardly find an axiom, on which his mind 
rests with confidence and content. He is ready to question 
whether his own existence is a dream. 

Now, however sincere and earnest this inquiring doubter, 
his position is not altogether free from peril. He may lose 
himself in his labyrinth of doubt, and never find a clew by 
which he regains the light. Some men have never come out. 

He is not there, however, because he is in College, but be- 
cause, if he has an intelligent mind, wherever he is, he must 
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perforce raise and answer in some way these questions, which 
press upon most earnest youth, when they cease to lean on 
parental arms, and go forth to think and act for themselves. 
If their faith is to be a working force to them as rational 
beings, it must in some way be verified to their reason. 
These troubled doubters or inquirers are found outside as 
well as inside of Colleges, and if the questions of such are 
not so sharply put, if the exact limits of their uncertainties 
are not so accurately defined, as those of the college student, 
I believe that on this account, they are not so likely as the 
college student to find the answers they seek, or to reach the 
domain of fixed belief. For a person in these wanderings, I 
doubt if there is any place so helpful as the American College. 
For in the College there are companions enough who can sym- 
pathize with him in his troubles, and understand him. They 
do not brand him as a heretic. They do not despair of his 
escape from his embarrassments. Many of them, who are one 
stage farther on than he in experience, have been enveloped 
in the same shadows, and have emerged victorious at last. 
They have patience to wait for him. They have skill to com- 
bat his arguments. They have faith to pray for him. Then, 
too, in the faculty there are sure to be some men, who have 
had large opportunities for observing and studying the diffi- 
culties of students. Their counsel is at his service. His spec- 
ulative troubles are not new to them. They can meet the 
dialectics with which his mind, groping and stumbling, is 
confusing itself. They can often take him by the hand, and 
Help him from the slough into which his own efforts seemed 
to be sinking him deeper and deeper every day. 

What college officer, of any experience, could not give us 
the names of a score of preachers, eminent to day in all holy 
work, whom they saw in College struggling through this 
transitional period, and seeming at times almost hopelessly 
bewildered, but coming out at last into the clear light of a 
rational and intelligent faith, and rendering, through long 
years, inestimable service in guiding others in the path of 
truth? Nay, has it not been one of the peculiar glories of 
the College, that its happy and helpful influences have brought 
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so many a strong man safely throngh this great spiritual 
crisis and saved him to the church, when under less aus- 
picious circumstances, in the whirl of business life, in the 
spiritual solitude of a great city, he might have forever 
wrecked his faith and his rational religious hope’ The phe- 
nomenon we are considering is not a new one. It isa very 
old one, and has always been known in our Colleges. Yet, 
year after year, these Colleges have been furnishing to the 
Church its great majority of thoroughly trained preachers, 
and a still larger company of high-minded laymen, and a 
good proportion of all these religious graduates have, while 
under the college roof, passed through more or less of these 
questioning experiences. There is in them no grave cause 
for alarm, and none at all for criticism of the Colleges. 

In addition to the men, who are seriously disturbed while 
reviewing their hereditary beliefs, there is another class for 
whose professed doubts the Colleges are sometimes unjustly 
blamed. I refer to those who deem it «a mark of intellectual 
foree and manly independence, to express doubts of all ac- 
cepted beliefs, and to challenge all opinions, especially those 
which have been held sacred. Their doubting is generally 
a mere show, put on by a false pride. The skeptical vocabu- 
lary which they flaunt hardly serves to conceal their poverty 
of thought or shallowness of nature. These men are able to 
impose on others and on themselves more successfully out of 
College than in College. Their classmates measure them more 
accurately than other men do, and care them with those 
drastic remedies which students apply so effectively to affee- 
tation and pretence. I think this particular type of the skep- 
tical disease is less serious in its consequences in College than 
anywhere else, 

Once more, some are fearful that the Colleges are exerting 
a harmful influence on religious life, because they are giving 
increasing attention to the natural and the physical sciences, 


and some of the chief masters of those sciences are putting 
forth doctrines, which tend to disbelief in the Scriptures and 
in all the cardinal principles of Christianity, and lead straight 
to atheistic materialism. 
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To this I reply, first, the scientific courses in most of the 
Colleges are not sufficiently prolonged to be very perilous, on 
any hypothesis. Secondly, if the Colleges were interpreting 
science in accordance with the theories objected to, it would 
be necessary in adjudging the responsibility for the dissem- 
ination of them, to remember that all modern literature, and 
especially the magazine literature, is constantly referring to 
those theories. It is impossible for any intelligent man to re- 
main altogether ignorant of them, even if it were desirable. 
But, thirdly, the Colleges do in fact teach science in a conserv- 
ative spirit, and by their courses in psychology, metaphysics, 
and ontology, furnish the strongest arguments which the hu- 
man mind can present against atheistic and materialistic be- 
liefs. The instruction given in the senior year by Dr. Porter, of 
Yale, Dr. MeCosh of Princeton, Dr. Robinson, of Brown, Dr. 
Seelye, of Amherst, Dr. Anderson, of Rochester, Dr. Cocker, of 
our State University, Dr. Bascom, of Wisconsin, and other 
teachers of like spirit, is the very best corrective young men can 
have of extreme scientific tendencies in speculative thought. 
If there is danger to religious faith in the present state of scien- 
tific disenssion, nowhere has the intelligent young man so 
many safeguards against “the oppositions of science,” whether 
so-called falsely or truly, as in the walls of the Colleges. 

If the Colleges are to be criticised at all in their relation 
to the present controversy between science and religion, it 
seems to me that they are to be complained of for giving too 
little rather than too much instruction in science. One of 
the most damaging facts for the defenders of religious faith 
against the attacks of certain scientific investigators, is the 
lack of thorough scientifie knowledge which characterizes 
the defence. Not a few preachers, whose zeal outruns their 
discretion, hurry to the fray without adequate acquaintance 
with the facts on which the opinions which they deem here- 
sies, scientific, philosophical, and religious, are based. It 
does not help the matter to say that the scientists, in their 
attacks, often display a lack of thorough knowledge of met- 
aphysies and theology, and that as scientists they have prop- 
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erly nothing to do with either metaphysics or theology. If 
these attacks are to be successfully met, their real nature must 
be thoroughly understood and fairly set forth. Misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation of an opponent, whether from 
ignorance or design, is a weakness in polemics, and is in every 
way unworthy of a Christian combatant. The College cur- 
riculum, crowded to repletion, can do nothing more than give 
the future preacher the elements of scientific knowledge, 
with which he can subsequently proceed himself, so far as at 
least to appreciate the methods of scientific investigators and 
the significance of their discoveries. The only formal train- 
ing most preachers do receive in science is given by the Col- 
leges at present. We may properly regret that the course is 
necessarily so brief. There is no ground for complaining that 
it is too long, or that it is given in an irreverent and mis- 
chievous spirit. 

Science, truly read and interpreted as the mode of God’s 
working in nature, must become the ally of the Church. The 
true policy for the Church is not to stand aloof from it and 
anathematize it, much less to flee affrighted from it as from 
some demoniacal monster, but to send her ablests sons to ex- 
plore its mysteries, to welcome its indisputable discoveries, 
even when they strike down some of our long-cherished be- 
liefs, and to be confident that as God is one, so His truth is 
one and will prevail. 

Whatever science may have to reveal to us of God’s truth, we 
may be sure that it will be reconcilable with Christian truth. 
Let us push on with brave hearts, confident that whatever 
temporary difficulty we find in matching all the different 
parts of God’s truth together, they are really parts of one 
whole, and we shall in time see them to beso. We may 
have to modify our exegesis of Scripture, as the generations 
before us have often done. We may have to change some of 
our notions of the divine method of operations in the mate- 
rial world, of which we now know so little. But the funda- 
mental notions of our theistic and Christian faith will be cher- 
ished so long as the constitution of man remains what it is. 
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For they are imbedded in it, and answer to those deep wants 
of the human soul, which nothing else can satisfy. 

So far, then, from fearing that the Colleges are, as schools 
of science, nursing infidelity, ] believe they are furnishing 
the best antidotes within their reach to any evil tendencies in 
the science of our day, and that most of the teachers in them 
are doing science and religion an equal service by stimulating 
pupils to the earnest, honest, courageous pursuit of truth, 
and by impressing them with the conviction of the essential 
harmony of all truth. 

There is one happy influence of college life on the Chris- 
tian spirit of undergraduates, which it is especially proper to 
advert to in this body, which seeks to emphasize Christian 
fellowship among the various denominations. There can be 
no question that the associations of college life tend to break 
down sectarian prejudices, and to cherish a broad and gener- 
ous catholicity of Christian feeling. Young men, who per- 
haps have had at home little Christian companionship outside 
of their particular church, here find themselves brought into 
most intimate relations with good men of every shade of 
Christian belief. In all the religious life and work in Col- 
lege, they heartily co-operate with men of different commu- 
nions, waiving their minor differences, and holding steadily 
before them their common love of the Master. This experi- 
ence has a most wholesome and liberalizing effect upou their 
characters. For the same reason, the professors in Colleges 
are generally imbued with a catholic and unsectarian spirit. 
At and near its chief seats of learning any denomination 
generally shows a less degree of narrowness than elsewhere. 

Another question is sometimes raised in connection with 
this discussion, which it might be deemed affectation in me 
to ignore. And I am sure I have no desire to ignore it. The 
question is this. Suppose all you have said about the rela- 
tion of Colleges to Christianity to be true of the old denom- 
inational Colleges, what is to be said of the life and influence 
of the State Universities, which are rising to such eminence 
in the West? Is the tendency of their spirit and work 


friendly or hostile to Christian doctrine and life? That is a 
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perfectly proper question, and a very important question.- For 
by their endowments, these Universities are enabled to place 
strong men in their faculties, to secure libraries, scientific mu- 
seums, and ample means of illustrating instruction, to furnish 
education almost without cost to the student, and so attract 
large numbers of young meu and young women to their halls. 
In most if not all the States in which these Universities are 
established, the attendance upon them is larger than the at- 
tendance at any one of the denominational Colleges. It is, 
then, a matter of great interest to know in what spirit these 
institutions are administered, especially in their collegiate 
departments. My answer to the inquiry raised will be prin- 
cipally drawn from my knowledge of the institution with 
which I am connected. But I have reason to believe that 
what I say of it is essentially true of the other State Univer- 
sities, with possibly a single exception, 

Its organization was accomplished, its life has been fos- 
tered, its policy has been shaped mainly by earnest, reverent, 
religious men. Seeing that a liberal grant from the United 
States Government was available for the endowment of a 
University, and that with the limited private resources of 
the people it would require a very long time to secure the 
upbuilding of denominational Colleges with ample means, 
they favored the establishment of a State institution, which, 
without heavily burdening the citizens for its support, could 
promtly furnish their children with a thorough education of 
as high grade as was afforded in the Eastern Colleges. They 
perceived that they might thus save two or three generations 
of well educated men to the State and the Church. For, 
judging by the rate of growth of the great Colleges of the 
East, they would have had to wait a hundred years to secure 
one single institution as amply equipped for work as the 
University of Michigan now is. 

They made the organization of the new College exactly like 
that of all the other Colleges, save that for some years the 
oftice of President was held by different professors in turn, but 
finally the Rev. Dr. Tappan was called to the presidency. I 
am not aware, that in any important particular during its 
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existence, the administration of the College in respect to the 
moral and religious character of the students has differed 
from that of the so-called denominational Colleges. Prayers 
have been attended, formerly twice a day, in late years once 
a day, a certain number of special Sunday services, at which 
sermons or discourses were given by the president and other 
members of the faculty have been held in some one of the 
University buildings, and individual professors in connec- 
tion with their churches and Sunday-schools, or in private 
interviews or Bible classes, have labored us they saw fit 
with the students. For seventeen years a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to which a room is assigned, has been 
the centre of religious life and activity among the students, 
and in connection with its meetings, which are held tri- 
weekly, and often daily, there have been some most interest- 
ing revivals of religion. The professors have from the be- 
ginning been devout, earnest, God-fearing men, and have 
labored and taught in an unsectarian and catholic, but in a 
positive Christian spirit. I venture to say, that no one of 
them has felt himself so fettered, that he could not freely ex- 
ercise his Christian activity. A few years ago some free- 
thinkers memorialized the legislature, charging that we were 
teaching sectarianism. A committee visited us, made a thor- 
ough examination, took testimony, and reported to the legis- 
lature that we were doing our work in that pure and unsec- 
tarian Christian spirit which the people of Michigan approve, 
and their report was accepted as entirely satisfactory. The 
public sentiment of Michigan is heartily in sympathy with 
Christianity. Michigan is a Christian State, and her Uni- 
versity can be true to her only by cherishing a broad unsec- 
tarian, but earnest Christian spirit. I think that her sister 
Universities in the Northwest, are pervaded by the same 
spirit, and that they are contributing their full share to the 


dissemination of a Christian culture. 

it is asked, whether there is not danger that they may fall 
under the control of men adverse to the old faith? T might 
ask, whether some facts, well known to this body, do not. re- 
mind us that a close corporation may, in the lapse of time. 
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change its character and that of the College or Theological 
Seminary committed to its charge. In the one case, as in the 
other, there is no safeguard for the future, save in the perpet- 
uation of the right sentiment in those who do or may control 
tne fortunes of the College or University. If the religious 
citizens of these Northwestern States fail to exercise the 
power which they have as citizens in directing their State 
Colleges and Universities, it is possible that men with a dif- 
ferent spirit will change their character and influence. It 
seems to me not inappropriate that a body like this, which 
seeks to unite all good men, of all branches of Christ’s 
Church, in every worthy work, should have its attention 
directed to this privilege and duty of Christian men in the 
West. 

If the views presented in this paper are correct, the fears 
expressed by some that our American Colleges are not fur- 
nishing valuable help to our Christianity, or that at least 
their earnestness and positive Christian influence have suf- 
fered a marked decline, are entirely unfounded. I believe 
that, as a whole, never in their history were they under the 
guidance of a more worthy and devoted company of men 
than those who now direct their fortunes and fill their chairs 
of instruction. I believe that their has been a decided and 
steady improvement during the last fifty years in the man- 
ners and morals of college students. I am sure there has 
been in the thirty years and more over which my personal 
knowledge of college life extends. Colleges and college stu- 
dents are often subject to unjust censure, because the sins of 
the students, if committed at all, are necessarily conspicuous. 
They are known to the whole college community. Some 
newspapers seem to take delight in publishing them abroad, 
and so the escapade of a single boy is more talked of than a 
year’s study and unostentatious work of a whole class of 
worthy men. I should have no fear of drawing a thousand 
college students by lot from our Colleges to-day, and compar- 
ing their moral and religious character with that of any 
thousand of the same age drawn from our counting houses 
and stores. I have faith in them, in their character, in their 
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promise, in their future. I have faith in the American Col- 
lege. It is to-day worthy of its origin, worthy of its history, 
worthy of the support and confidence of all good men. In 
spite of those fears about it, which I have thought it my duty 
to comment on at this time, I believe that it never had, and 
never deserved, a stronger hold on the affections of the 
Christian Church, and the whole public, than it has at this 
moment. <A sad day, indeed, would it be for both the Col- 
lege and the Church, if the College should so far drift from 
its present position as to forfeit the confidence of wise Chris- 
tian friends of learning, or if the Church, from idle fears or 
mistaken caution, should fail to exercise its legitimate influ- 
ence in imbuing all schools of learning with the warmest 
spirit of devotion to Him, the fear of whom is the very be- 
ginning of wisdom. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION AND THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH, 


By Jonn G. Morris, D. D., LL. D., Balt., Md. 


The Augsburg Confession is the doctrinal magna charta 
of all Protestantdom. Just as all free nations of the earth 
have drawn their principles of civil government from the 
English “Great Charter of Liberties,” extorted from King 
John, in 1215, so all Protestant organizations have based 
their Formulas of Faith upon the greater “Bill of Rights,” 
extorted from Charles V. in Augsburg, 1530. 

An interesting and instructive analogy might be drawn 
between these two famous declarations of civil and religious 
principles. 

The Augsburg Confession was the first Confession of Faith 
adopted after the Reformation was begun, and the substance 
of it and, in many instances, its precise language have been 
incorporated into every similar Declaration adopted by other 
Communions since that day. It is the standard of pure Pro- 
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testantism, and under this banner our triumphs have been 
achieved.* 

It is our purpose, in this paper, to show to what extent the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, and indirectly 
all other Protestant Confessions, are indebted to the Augsburg 
Confession, as well as the influence which the Lutherans of 
Germany had upon the English divines of those days in 
forming their theological basis, not only in their Declaration 
of Faith, but also in the completion of their Liturgy and 
Homilies. 

The testimony shall be principally derived from eminent 
divines of the English Church, accompanied by that of other 
writers of established reputation. All these quotations are 
taken from the original sources. 

In the year 1804, Archbishop Laurence, a distinguished 
dignitary of the Church of England, preached eight sermons 
before the University of Oxford, on “An attempt to illustrate 
those articles of the Church of England which the Calvinists 
improperly considered Calvinistical.” These sermons consti- 
tute a volume of the Bampton Lectures; the new edition 
from which these quotations are made, is that of Oxford, 
1820. The discourses are illustrated by learned and exten- 
sive notes, 

The nature of the sermons may be inferred from the 


* Its influence extends far beyond the Lutheran Church. It struck 
the key note to other evangelical Confessions and strengthened the 
eause of the Reformation every where. It is, to a certain extent 
also, the Confession of the Reformed and the so-called union churehes 
in Germany, namely, with the explanation and modifications of the 
author himself, in the edition of 1540, In this qualified sense, either 
expressed or understood, the Augsburg Confession was frequently 
signed by Reformed divines and princes, even by John Calvin, while 
ministering to the Church in Strasburg, and as delegate to the Con- 
ference in Ratisbon, 1541; by Favel and Beza, at the Conference in 
Worms 1557; by the Calvinists, at Bremen, 1562; by Frederick IIT. 
(Reformed) Elector of the Palatinate, at the Convention of Princes in 
Nuremberg, 1561, and again at the Diet of Augsburg, 1566 ; by John 
Sigismund of Brandenburg in 1614.—Schagf, Creeds of Christendom, 
[. 235. 
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themes which are here given. 1. The General Principles of 
the Reformation from its commencement to the period when 
our Articles were composed, shewn to be of a Lutheran tendency. 
II. The same tendency pointed out in the Articles themselves, 
as deducible from the history of their composition. III. On 
Original Sin, as maintained by the Scholastics, the Lutherans 
and our own Reformers. IV. On the tenet of the Schools 
respecting merit de congruo, and that of the Lutherans in 
opposition to it. V. The Article of “Free Will” and of 
“Works before Sanctification,” explained in connection with 
the preceding controversy. VI. On the Scholastica] doctrine 
of Justification, the Lutheran and that of our own Church. 
VII. The outline of the Predestinarian system stated, as 
taught in the Schools, and as christianized by Luther and 
Melanchthon. VIII. The Seventeenth Article considered in 
conformity with the sentiments of the latter, and elucidated 
by our baptismal service. Brief recapitulation of the whole. 

We should like to give copious extracts from this learned 
work, but we are compelled to be brief. 


In Sermon I. p. 12, the Archbishop says: 


“In this country, where the light of literature could not 
be concealed, nor the love of truth suppressed, Lutheranism 
found numerous proselytes, who were known by the appel- 
lation of ‘The men of the new learning.’ This was partic- 
ularly the case after the rupture with the see of Rome.” 


Henry VIIL., at that time King of England, undertook to 
reform the doctrine of the English Church, and the more 
effectually to propagate the new principles in his dominions 
and to accelerate the arduous task in which he was engaged, 
invited the ever memorable Melanchthon, to come to his as- 
sistance. That he did not solicit the co-operation of Luther 
on this occasion, should not, perliaps, be solely attributed to 
his personal dislike of the Reformer; he well knew that the 
Protestant Princes themselves, at the most critical period, had 
manifested a greater partiality for Melanchthon, and hence he 
urged the latter to come and help him, but he refused. * 





*Note from Laurence. ‘‘After the commencement of our Refor- 
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Laurence proceeds to say, “Melanchthon * * *  pos- 
sessed every requisite to render truth allaring and reforma- 
tion respectable, and hence upon him, in preference, the 
Princes of Germany conferred the honor of compiling the 
public profession of their Faith. When Henry therefore ap- 
plied for the assistance of this favorite divine, by seeking 
the aid of one to whom Lutheranism had been indebted for 
her Creed, he places beyond suspicion, the nature of that 
change which he meditated. * * * Some popular instruc- 
tions were either published (before this) or sanctioned by 
royal authority, which, with the exception of a few points 
only, breathed the spirit of Lutheranism. Of this no one at all 
conversant with the subject can fora moment doubt, who 
examines with attention the contents of what were at that 
time denominated The Bishop’s Book and The King’s Book, 
the two most important publications of the day.”  p. 195. 


In speaking of a short code of doctrines, * which had been 
drawn up long before the death of Henry, the Archbishop 
SAys : 


“Nor is complete originality even here to be met with: 





mation, Melanchthon was repeatedly pressed personally to assist in 
completing it, both in Henry’s and Edward’s reign. In a letter dated 
March, 1534, he says, ‘‘Ego jam alteris literis in Angliam vocor.” 
Ep. p. 717, and again October of the following year: **Ego rursus in 
Angliam non solum literis sed legationibus et vocor et exereeor.”’ 
Ep. p. 732. Ed. Lond, 1642. The cause, however, why he did not 
come then, as at first he intended, (for the Elector of Saxony had con- 
sented to his journey, and Luther was anxious for it,) he explains in 
another letter to Camerarius: ‘‘Anglicae profectionis cura liberatus 
sum. Postquam enim tragici casus in Anglia acciderunt, magna 
consiliorum mutatio secuta est. Posterior regina (viz., Anne Boleyn’, 
magis accusata quam convicta adulterii, ultimo supplicio affecta est.” 
Epist. lib. IV. 187. In 1538, he was again solicited. During the short 
reign of Edward, solicitations of a similar nature appear to have been 
frequent.’ Laurence, pp. 195-99. 

*This was published in 1536, under the title of ‘‘Articles Devised 
by the King’s Highness Majesty, to stablish Christian Quietness and 
Unity among us, and to avoid Contentious opinions, which Articles 
be also approved by the Consent and Determination of the whole 
Clergy of this Realm.’’ For further information, See Collier, Eccles. 
Hist. II. 122 fol. Burnet, Hist. Ref. I. Add, N., Fuller, C. H. XVI. 
B. V. 93. 
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the sentiment and many of the very expressions, thus bor- 
rowed, being themselves evidently derived from another 
source, The Confession of Augsburg.” 


“The offices of our Church (after Edward had ascended the 
throne) were completely reformed, (which before had been 
but pa rtially attempted, after the temperate System of Luther, 
* * * nor were any alterations of importance, one point 
alone excepted, made at their subsequent revision. At the 
same period also, the first books of Homilies was composed, 
which, although equally Lutheran, * * * has remained 
without the slightest emendation to the present day. * * * 
Cranmer, who had never concealed the bias of his sentiments, 
now more openly and generally avowed them. He transla- 
ted a Lutheran Catechism, (1547,)* * * * dedicated it to 
the King and recommended it in the strongest terms. * * * 
The opinions of the Primate (Cranmer) were at that time 
perfectly Lutheran, and although he afterward changed them 
in one single point, in other respects, they remained unal- 
tered.” —p. 17. 


“As little reason is there to question his ability, as his 
personal influence, his personal influence as his attachment to 
Lutheranism. This latter point seems beyond all contro- 
versy. —p. 24. 


“On the whole, therefore, the principles upon which our 
Reformation was conducted, ought not to remain in doubt. 
With these the mind of him to whom we are chiefly in- 
debted for the salutary measure, was deeply impressed, and 
in conformity with them was our Liturgy drawn up and the 
first book of our Homilies, all that were at that time com- 
posed.” 


“That our Articles were in general, founded upon the same 
principles, I shall in the next place endeavor to prove.” 


“Our Reformers, indeed, had they been so disposed, might 
have turned their attention to the novel establishment at 
Geneva, which Calvin had just succeeded in forming accord- 
ing to his wishes, might have imitated its singular institu- 
tions and inculeated its peculiar doctrines, but this they de- 
elined, viewing it perhaps as a faint luminary, * * * this 





*Tt was a Catechism which Justus Jonas had translated out of 
Dutch into Latin, and which was taught at Nurnberg, and first pub- 
sished in 1533. 
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they might have done, but they rather chose to give reputa- 
tion to their opinions and stability to their system by adopt- 
ing * * * Lutheran sentiments and expressing themselves 
in Lutheran language.” —p. 25. 


The Archbishop begins his second Sermon in these words: 


“On a former occasion I endeavored to prove, that the estab- 
lished doctrines of our Chureh, from the commencement of 
the Reformation to the period when our Articles first ap- 
peared, were chiefly Lutheran ; to point out, that the original 
plan was ultimately adhered to, and that in the composition 
of our national creed, a generel conformity with the same 
principles was scrupulously observed, will be the object of the 
present lecture.”—p. 29. 


“At the commencement of Edward’s reign, it appears that 
Melanchthon was consulted upon this interesting subject. 
He was then alone at the head of the Lutherans, universally 
respected as the head of their much applauded Confession.”— 
p. 36. 

There was some delay in the completion of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, owing to various causes, and the Archbishop con- 
tinues, “Among other reasons which may be assigned for this 
delay, is it not possible that one might have been the hope of 
obtaining the valuable assistance of Melanchthon, who was 
repeatedly, in Edward’s, as well as in Henry’s reign, invited 
to fix his residence in this country ?”—p. 39. 


“Tf it be too much to conjecture that the delay was not 
imputable to the wish of submitting them to his personal in- 
spection, and improving them by ‘his consummate wisdom, 
the coincidence nevertheless of the time, during which they 
were postponed, with that of his much hoped for arrival here, 
cannot altogether escape observation.’”* 

“Many of the argumentations upon points of doctrine at 
the same time introduced, were not only of a Lutheran ten- 
dency, but couched in the very expressions of the Lutheran Creed.” 













*In addition to the quotations from Melanchthon’s letters given 
above, we may add what he states to Camerarius, in September, 1535: 
‘Ab Anglis bis vocatus sum, sed expecto TERTIAS LITERAS.’’—Epist. 
p. 722. And again, in April, 1536: ‘‘Et sic me Angli exercent, vix 
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“Considering them, therefore, even in their rude outline, 
but more particularly in their perfect state, we discover, that, 
in various parts of their composition, Cranmer studiously 
kept in view that boast of Germany and pride of the Refor- 
mation, the Confession of Augsburg.” 


“If we, then, duly weigh the facts, which have been stated. 
and the consequences which seem to result from them, we 
shall not, perhaps, be at a loss to determine, from what quar- 
ter we are likely to collect the best materials for illustrating 
the Articles of our Chureh. We perceive, that in the first 
compilation many prominent passages were taken from the 
Augsburg and in the second place, from the Wurtemberg 

Jonfession. * * * * These were the Creeds of the Luther- 
ans.” —p. 46. 

“Tt may then, perhaps, appear, as well from internal as 
external evidence, whence Cranmer derived the principles of 
our national Creed. * * * It may appear, that from the 
Lutherans, who had been his masters in theology, he had 
learned * * * almost every thing, which he deemed great 
and good in reformation.”—p. 52. 


With regard to the present Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop says: 


“In the year 1543, Melanchthon and Bucer drew up a Re- 





ut RESPIRARE LICEST.’’—Id. 7, 738. This was when he was holding 
almost daily conference with the English ambassadors in Wittenberg. 

For an account of his relations with the English, see Cardwell’s 
Preface to the Liturgy of Edward VL, p. [V. note b. 

It is interesting to know that he earnestly exhorted Cranmer to at- 
tempt an extension of the benefit beyond the confines of the English 
Church, to form a creed adapted to the Christian world at large. The 
Confession. which he had himself drawn up. would, he conceived, 
prove something of this description. See his Correspondence with 
Cranmer in Notes on Sermon Il, of Archb. Laurence. 

* This Confessto Waurtembergica was drawn up by Brentius, in the 
name of his Prince, Duke Christopher, who had resolved to send dele- 
gates to the Council of Trent. The Emperor had invited the Protestant 
States to send delegates promising them full protection. Brentius 
prepared the Confession for that Council, as Melanchthon had drawn 
up the Confessio Saxoniva for the same purpose. Brentius’ was ap- 
proved by a commission of ten Swabian divines and by the city of 
Strasburg. It was also approved at Wittenberg as agreeing with Me- 
lanchthon’s. Schaff’s Creeds \c. 1. 341. . 
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formed Liturgy * * * forthe use of the Archbishoprick of Co- 
logne. From this work, the occasional services of our gwn 
Church, where they vary from the ancient forms, seem prin- 
cipally to have been derived. It was not however, itself original, 
but in a great degree borrowed from a Liturgy established 
at Norimberg. * * * All our offices bear evident marks of 
having been partly taken from this work. * * * In our Bap- 
tismal service, the resemblance between the two productions 
is particularly striking.” —p. 144. 


Proctor, in his History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
London, 1870, p. 41, thus speaks: 


“Of all the foreigners who were engaged in the work of 
Reformation, Melanchthon had the greatest influence both in 
the general reformation of the English Church, and in the 
composition of the English Book of Common Prayer, where 
it differed from the medizval Service Books.” 


“Melanchthon was repeatedly invited into England, and it 
seems probable that his opinion, supported by his character 
and learning, had great influence on Cranmer’s mind. As early 
as March, 1534, he had been invited more than once; so that 
the attention of Henry VIII. and Cranmer had been turned 
towards him, before they proceeded to any doctrinal reforma- 
tion. The formularies of faith which were put forth in the 
reign of Henry, are supposed to have originated in his advice. 
On the death of Bucer, (Feb. 28, 1551) the professorship of 
Divinity at Cambridge was offered to Melanchthon, and after 
many letters he was at last formally appointed (May, 1553.) 
It is, perhaps, needless to add that he never came to Eng- 
—" es 


“The first book was largely indebted to Luther, who had 
composed a form of service in 1533, for the use of Branden- 
burg and Nurnberg. This was taken by Melanchthon and 
Bucer as their model, when they were invited (1548) by Her- 
mann, Prince Archbishop of Cologne, to draw up a Serip- 
tural form of doctrine and worship for his subjects. This 
book contained ‘Directions for the public services and ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, with forms of prayer and a 
litany’ * * * The Litany presents many striking affinities 





* For a fuller account of the negotiation with Melanchthon to go to 
ingland, See Hardwick’s Articles of Religion, 1859. p. 53., Strype, 
Eccles. Mem. I. 225-98. 
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with the amended English Litany of 1544. The exhortations 
in the Communion Service and portions of the Baptismal 
Services, are mainly due to this book, through which the influ- 
ence of Luther may be traced in our Prayer Book. * * * 


“They (the Thirteen Articles of 1538) not only indicate 
the disposition of our leading Reformers to acquiesce in the 
dogmatic statements which had been put forward in the 
Augsburg Confession, but have also a prospective bearing of 
still more importance, as in many ways, the ground work of 
articles now in use. No one can deny that the compilers of 
the Forty-Two Articles in the reign of Edward VI. drew 
largely from the Lutheran formulary of 1530.”—Jbid. 61.* 


“In the first year of the new reign (1548), he (Cranmer) had 
‘set forth’ an English Catechism of a distinetly Lutheran 
stamp, indeed originally composed in German and translated 
into Latin, by Justus Jonas, the Elder, one of Luther’s bosom 
friends.” —Thid. 68. 


“With reference more particularly to the Sacrament of 
Baptism, the baptismal office of our own Reformers was de- 
rived in no small measure from Luther’s 7aufbiichlein, itself 
the offspring and reflexion of far older manuals.”—Jbid. 94. 


Hardwick, in Articles of Religion, Cambridge 1859, p. 13, 
é g ’ 
says: 


“That Confession (the Augsburg) is most intimately con- 
nected with the progress of the English Reformation; and 
besides the influence which it cannot fail to have exerted by 
its rapid circulation in our country, it contributed directly, in 
a large degree, to the construction of the public formularies of 
Faith put forward by the Church of England. The XLIL. 
Articles, drawn up, as we shall see, in 1538, were based al- 
most entirely on the language of the great Germanic Confes- 
sion, while a similar expression of respect is no less manifest 
in the Articles of Edward VL, and consequently in that series 
which is binding now upon the conscience of the English 
Clergy.” 





*For a parallel between the Augsburg Confession and the XIII. 
Articles here spoken of, see Hardwick p. 62, seq., and for a parallel 
between the Augs. Confession and the Forty-Two Articles of 1553. 
see Appendix III., Hardwick, and for a parallel between the Augs. 
Conf. and the Thirty-Nine Articles, as finally agreed upon in 1571, see 
Annotated Prayer Book. 








} 
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“A perception of this common basis in religious matters, 
aided by strong reasons of diplomacy, suzgestel the com- 
mencement of negotiations with the ‘princes of the Augsburg 
Confession,” as early as the year 1535. The first English En- 
voy sent among them was Robert Barnes, the victim, only 
five years later, of his predilection for the new opinions, &c.” 
—Ibid. 53. 


“But while (King) Henry was thus faltering on the subject 
of communion with the German League, a conference had 
been opened on the spot between the English delegates and 
a committee of Lutheran theologians. Luther himself was a 
party to it from the first and Melanechthon came soon after- 
wards (Jan. 15, 1536). The place of meeting was at Witten- 
berg in the house of Pontanus (Briick), the senior chancellor 
of Saxony, where Fox dilated on the Lutheran tendencies of 
England, and more especially of his royal master.”*— bid. 54. 


“Afterwards Henry begged ‘the Princes of the Augsburg 
Confession” to send to England a legation of divines (includ- 
ing his peculiar favorite Melanchthon) to confer on the dis- 
puted points with a committee of English theologians. * * 
The whole course of the discussion was apparently determined 
by the plan and order of the Augsburg Confession.” —Jbid. 
56—7. 


“The result of the Conference with the Germans was a 
‘boke’ (book) which is manifestly founded on the Confession 
of Augsburg, often following it very closely. a ° * 
The article on the Lord’s Supper, is word for word the same.” 


—LITbid. 60. 


Short, in History of the Church of England, Lond. 1869, p. 
165, says: 


“He (Melanchthon) appears to have been consulted in 1835 
concerning the Articles which were published during the 
next year; and the definition of justification there given is 
probably derived from the Loci Communes of this author: in 
the whole of those articles the ideas and language of the 
Lutheran divines have been closely followed. Many of the 





*See Seckendorf Comment. de Lutheranismo, Lib. IIT. 4xxxix for an 
account of certain articles of religion which were drawn up by the 
mediating party in 1535 and °36. Of those, one article has reference 
to the Lord’s Supper, and is merely an expanded version of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 
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Forty-Two Articles owe their origin to the same source, and 

even those which cannot be traced with certainty, exhibit a 

correspondence with the general opinion of the German di- 
2 ”? 

vines. 


“At the commencement of the Reformation in England, 
our reformers naturally cast their eyes on two standards of 
faith, on that of the Church of Rome, and that of the Luth- 
eran churches, which had already discarded the errors of the 
papal court. The rule, then, which sound reason would seem 
to dictate is, that those points wherein the Church of Eng- 
land found it necessary to differ from that of Rome, it should 
refer to the opinions of the newly established churches and 
follow them as far as they were consistent with Scripture, and 
where that which was taught by the Lutherans appeared to 
be questionable, the Church of England should either borrow 
the expression of its opinions from some other reformed 
church, or construct its own articles directly from the word 
of God. In our articles are contained the great truths of 
Christianity a * there are many which are de- 
rived from the Lutheran Church. - ° In our pub- 
lic services the greater part of the common Prayer Book is 
taken from the Roman Ritual, and some portions are bor- 
rowed from the Lutheran Church, or rather drawn up in imi- 
tation of them.” 


“About the same time Cranmer (1548) put forth his Cate- 
chism. This work was translated from a German Catechism 
used in Nuremburg, through the medium of a Latin version 
made by Justus Jonas.—Jbid. 142. 


“Tn 1535, Fox, Heath and Barnes were sent ambassadors to 
Smalealde, where proposals were made to them by the Pro- 
testant Princes, that the King should approve the Confession 
of Augsburg.” —Tbid. 110. 


“Whatever use he (Cranmer 1536) might have made of the 
Helvetie Confession in forming his own opinions, he does not 
appear to have introduced it into the work in which he was 
engaged (preparing the Forty-Two Articles), but with regard 
to the Augsburg Confession (1530, printed 1531 and _re-pub- 
lished with alteration 1540), there is not only a general agree- 
ment in doctrine, but in many places the very words of the 
one are transferred into the other.” —Jbid. 268.* 





*For these Forty-Two Articles in Latin and English and in paral- 


Vol. VIIL No. 1. 12 
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“Tt appears that he (Archb. Parker of Canterbury, 1559) 
had himself been recasting the Forty-Two Articles of King 
Edward * * and that he added to the Articles, 
which had been ntainly drawn from the earlier Lutheran 
Creeds, some new clauses obtained from the more recent con- 
fession of Wurtemberg.”—Cardwell, Synodalia, Oxford 1842, 2 
vols., vol. 1, p. 35. 


“These Articles, forty-two in number, the first that were 
constructed by the Church of England, on the principles of 
the reformation, were indebted to the clear theological dis- 
tinctions of Melanchthon and other reformers of Germany, 
and derived more especially from the Augsburg Confession. 
—Tbid. vol. I, 1. 


Bishop Bull, in his Apology for the Harmony and 
Author,” bound with his “Examen Censarae,” pp. 292, seq. 
Oxford 1844, says in reply to Dr. Tully: 


“Dr. Tully now hastens to the Augsburg Confession. 
Where, in the first place, he finds fault with me because I 
called that the greatest of all the Reformed Confessions, not 
excepting even our own Anglican one. " ” I only 
said the same thing that many learned men both of our own 
and foreign countries have said before me, and who also high- 
ly honored our Church. Now the Augsburg Confession is 
deservedly called the greatest for more than one reason. In 
the first place, (nor to say any thing of its most excellent and 
learned principal author, P hil. Melanehthon, ) it was the first 
of all Confessions. Next, when it was published, it was ap- 
proved of by the consent of almost all, if not of all the Re- 
formed Churches, Universities and Doctors. Lastly, it is still 
received and held in certain kingdoms and great principalities 
and free States. The Doctor, moreover, is offended, because 
I said that the heads of our Church had followed and imi- 
tated this Confession. But what can be clearer than this? The 
first article of our Confession is taken almost word for word 
from the first of the Augsburg. Our second is clearly copied 
from the third of Augsburg. Also the sixteenth in ours 
* * openly imitates, towards the end, the anathemas 
of the eleventh in the Augsburg, as our twenty-fifth does the 
thirteenth in the Augsburg. Again, in our homilies how 
often must the attentive reader who is acquainted with Me- 





lel columns with the Elizabethan Articles, see Hardwick Appendix 
III. pp. 277—333. 
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lanchthon’s writings, hear him speaking! Add to which 
* ad that Hooper of blessed memory * * — was in 
the habit of copying long passages from Melanchthon’s writ- 
ings, almost word for word.” 

Bishop Bull, in his Harmonta Apostotica, Oxford 1842, pp. 
197 seq., says, “This is the same as is meant in the Confession 
of Augsburg, which as it is the most noble and ancient of afl 
the Reformed Churches, so both here and in other places, the 
heads of our Church have followed it, that whoever is ignorant 
of it can scarcely conceive the true meaning of our articles. 

Bp. Whittingham of Maryland, in the charge to his clergy, 
1849, says, “that with the Augsburg Confession their (the 
Thirty-Nine Articles) connection is of a nature the most in- 
timate and direct, substantiable by superabundant evidence, 
both internal and circumstantial. In more than one respect, 
the Augsburg Confession is the source of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England and America—their pro- 
totype in form, their model in doctrine, and the very founda- 
tion of many of their expressions; while others are drawn 
from its derivative expositions and repetitions.” 

It is not inappropriate to introduce the testimony of another 
distinguished witness, not of the Church of England. 


“The Thirty-Nine Articles were established as the law of 
the land under Queen Elizabeth, in 1571. * * * They are 
based on German Confessions of faith. Very probably the 
thirteen which were found among Cranmer’s papers were the 
result of Conferences between German and English theolo- 

ians, begun in Wittenberg, 1553, and continued in London 
in 1538, who aimed at a union of both churches. These thir- 
teen closely follow the order of the first seventeen Articles 
of the Augsburg Confession and are copied nearly word for 
word.” — Herzog’s Encyclop., vol I. 325, which see also for the 
ditterences between the whole Thirty-Nine Articles and the 
Augsburg Confession. 


Schaff, in Creeds of Christendom, I. 623, says : 


“The Edwardine Articles were based in part, as already 
observed, upon a previous draft of Thirteen Articles, 
which was the joint product of German and English di- 
vines, and based upon the doctrinal Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession. Some passages were transferred verbatim from 
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the Lutheran document to the Thirteen Articles, and from 
these to the Forty-Two (1553), and were retained in the Eliz- 
abethan revision (1563 and 1571). This will appear from 
the following comparison. The corresponding words are 
printed in italics.” 


After giving the comparison in parallel columns, Schaff 
thus concludes : 

“Besides these passages, there is a close resemblance in 
thought, though not in language, in the statements of the 
doctrine of original sin and of the possibility of falling after 
justification. Several of the Edwardine Articles * * * 
were suggested by Article Seventeen of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which is directed against the Anabaptists.” 

And finally, one extract from one of our own writers.— 

“As to the Twenty-Five Artidles, which embody the ac- 
knowledged doctrines of the Methodist Societies, they are in 
language and substance, so nearly identical with the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Church of England, that they must be 
traced through them to the same source. They are only re- 
moter issues from the same Lutheran fountain.” 


“Tt is therefore, with justice that the Lutheran Church 
takes to herself the high appellation of The Mother of Pro- 
testants.” —Seiss, Eccles. Luth., p. 124. 

Thus, the Lutheran Origin of the Thirty-Nine Articles has 
been fully illustrated. Many more extracts from the writings 
of great divines of the Church of England, might have been 
given, but they only reiterate and confirm what the earlier 
writers have said, and, therefore, it was deemed superfluous to 
insert them. 


Nore.—Read at the Lutheran Diet, December 27th, 1877. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
PRAY ER-CURES. 
By Rev. GEORGE SCHOLL, A, M., Baltimore, Md. 


The subject which it is proposed to discuss in this paper, 
may be stated thus: Does God, in answer to prayer, cure dis- 
eases of our physical nature? The question is not whether 
he ever did this, but whether he does it now. The discussion, 
therefore, proceeds from the Christian standpoint, neither 
valling in question the Scriptural record of miraculous cures, 
nor yet God’s ability to effect such cures at any time. 

The question is an important one, being a part of the gen- 
eral subject of prayer which, as we all believe, stands or falls 
with Christianity. 

Without positively asserting any thing on this subject, let 
us start out with the hypothesis that God does, at the present 
time, cure physical diseases in answer to the prayer of faith ; 
and let us see what may be said both for and against this 
theory. 

The Scriptures, from first to last, abound with instances of 
remarkable answers to prayer. Results are brought about 
that lie altogether above unaided human ability. Neither 
are these displays of Divine power confined, in their opera- 
tions, to any particular class of objects. They operate upon 
both mind and matter, on organie and inorganic substances. 
Special judgments are sent or averted, waters are dammed 
up by an invisible hand, a dry rock becomes a flowing foun- 
tain, the bite of a deadly serpent is cured without the use of 
medicine, the strong walls of a fortified city are thrown down 
by an unseen power, iron is made to float like cork, rain is 
withheld or sent, fire is mysteriously kindled, all manner of 
diseases are healed, the dead are raised to life again, and, in 
one instance, the motion of the earth in its revolution on its 
axis is suspended for several hours. 

In some of these cases, man is divinely instructed to ask 
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for the particular thing that is about to take place; in others, 
he asks apparently without such directions; in all, he takes 
some part, either in word or act. The validity of these re- 
ported intrusions of supernatural power can be maintained, 
only on the supposition that the governing power of the 
universe has its seat, not in abstract law, or a mechanically 
adjusted fate, but in a personal intelligence that acts from a 
free will; and that the direction of this governing power 
may, in certain cases, be delegated to such other intelligences 
as may have come into harmony with the Supreme Governor. 
This, it seems to me, is the only theory according to which 
we can account for those instances of supernatural manifes- 
tation recorded in the Scriptures. 

Man, as a spirit, is capable of inspiration. Just as a crys- 
tal may be permeated by light, or a mass of iron by the elec- 
tric current, so all the thoughts, feelings, faculties, and powers 
of man may be permeated and invested by the Divine Spirit. 
A man thus possessed is said to be Divinely illumined, sane- 
titied, energized. 

His will lies in the same plane with God’s will. The de- 
sire of the one is the desire of the other. The-choice of either 
is the choice of both. They are in harmony; they are one 
with each other, as the Father and the Son are one. And 
this is the distinction or attribute that belongs not simply to 
some favorite of heaven, here and there in the world’s his- 
tory, but to man as man, being spirit. Theoretically, then, 
there seems to be no good reason why the direction of the 
Divine energy may not be delegated to a man who is in har- 
mony with God now, as well as in former ages. 

Many, however, hold the opinion that the special object of 
miracles was to establish Christianity in the world, and that 
this having been accomplished, there is no further occasion for 
the display of wonder-working power. To this it might be an- 
swered, that many centuries before even a faint conception of 
what we understand by Christianity had dawned upon the 
world, such wonders were performed. What reference, for 
example, could the healing of Abimelech and his household, 
in answer to Abraham’s prayer, which occurred about 2000 
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years B. C., have had to the establishment of Christianity ? 
Or what connection between the founding of the Christian 
religion and the withholding and giving of rain, and the 
mysterious kindling of sacrificial fire on Mount Carmel, in 
answer to Elijah’s prayer? Of course there is this general 
connection, that all display of supernatural power has a ten- 
dency, or rather the -result of keeping alive a belief in the 
immanence of God in all things. In all ages of the world, 
it seems to have been one of the methods by which God re- 
veals himself, and keeps alive, in the faith of humanity, the 
fact of his over-ruling power and providence. Prayer-cures, 
distinctly as such, according to the Bible record, extend over 
a period of at least 2000 years prior to the Christian era, and 
that is equal to one-third of the time that the human race 
has existed. 

Then too, the teaching of Scripture on this point would 
leave any one, who has not a theory of his own to support, 
under the impression that this power was to be continued to 
man. It was not delegated to the Apostles only. When 
Christ sent forth his disciples saying, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” he added, 
“And these signs shall follow them that believe, ° ° 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 
Not the Apostles only but those also who believed on Christ 
through their word. The man whose eyes Christ opened 
said, “If any man be a worshiper of God, and doeth his will, 
him he heareth ;” .and the inspired Apostle evidently sanc- 
tions the statement by incorporating it in his report. At 
any rate he does not correct it, if it is untrue. 

And where can language be found that is more distinct 
and explicit, on any subject, than this from James: “Is any 
sick among you? let him call for the elders of the Church ; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: 

“And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him. Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed. The effectual 
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fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” And 
then, as if fearing that the reader might think that such 
power belonged only to a few collossal characters, he adds, 
“Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain: and it rained not on 
the earth by the space of three years and six months. And 
he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit.” 

Almost 1000 years had elapsed since Elijah’s prayer was so 
signally answered, but in answer to believing prayer, God 
was just as able now to send health to the diseased body, as 
he then was to send rain to refresh the parched earth. This 
seems to be the argument and belief of St. James. 

Now, any system of interpretation that will undertake to 
confine this promise to the apostles and their contemporaries, 
or even to the more immediate successors of the Apostles, 
could, with equal justness, be made to similarly limit nine- 
tenths of all the promises and precepts of the Bible. When 
the Saviour says, “That if two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven,” are we to under- 
stand that promise as referring only to the first two, or two 
and a half centuries of the Christian Church? No unbiased 
mind, it seems to me, can read the New Testament, without 
coming to the conclusion, that its writers mean to teach that 
God will hear and answer prayer in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, as well as in the first ; for He isthe same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. And why should an excep- 
tion be made in the matter of praying for the sick? I can 
find no warrant in the Scriptures for such an exception. 

But now a final and conclusive appeal, it is thought, is 
taken from this position, when the testimony of facts is called 
for. The argument in favor of the continuance of this power 
seems to be plausible enough ; theoretically, there may be no 
objection and even the Scriptures seems to uphold the theory, 
but where, in our time, are the evidences that God does cure 
physical diseases in answer to prayer? It may be answered, 
in the first place, that those who hold the opinion that such 
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wonders are discontinued, have never been able to designate 
any definite period when they are supposed to have come to 
an end. Churel historians, [ believe, generally agree in ad- 
mitting that cures and other wonders were performed as late 
as the third century of the Christian era, and yet those that 
were performed in the second and third centuries are not sup- 
ported by any better testimony, than those that are claimed 
to have taken place at different periods, all the way down to 
the present. That a large number of clearly defined cases of 
this kind have not occurred in any given period, is no argu- 
ment against the position, since the same is true of other Di- 
vine manifestations. There have been periods, and that long 
ones, in the history of the Christian Church, when the exer- 
cise of the Divine power in the salvation of souls was well 
nigh suspended. Faith had died out of the Chureh. Then 
again revival comes, as under Luther, and later under the 
preaching of the pietists in Germany, and under the Scotch 
and English reformers, Knox, Wesley, Whitfield and others. 
So in this case. When the great body of theologians and 
Christian teachers unite in the assumption that miracles 
have been discontinued, can it be a matter of wonder that 
the Church has lost its faith in the efficacy of prayer in be- 
half of the sick? The loss of faith is, of course, the loss of 
power; for even Christ based his wonder-working power on 
the faith of the people. In a certain section of the country, 
he could not do many mighty works, because of the unbe- 
lief of the people. But there is such a thing as a revival of 
faith, and with the revival will also come the demonstration 
of power. 

But may it not be true, that many cases are now occurring 
daily in which diseases are cured and lives saved in direct 
answer to prayer? Is it, from the Christian stand-point, less 
contrary to reason to so conclude, than it is to assert that 
many people, by the taking of medicine, get well who other- 
wise would have died? What may be asserted about the 
medicine cure, may also be asserted about the prayer cure. 
Of all the sick people who take medicine, many recover, and 
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many die. Of all the sick people who are prayed for, many 
recover, and many die. This, of course, proves nothing; but 
who would dare to assert, that because many patients who 
are medically treated die, that therefore medicine never cures. 
And yet would:such a conclusion be any less contrary to 
reason, than to assert that the prayer of faith never saves the 
sick and dying? But when a patient, being both medically 
treated and prayed for, recovers, how then? Which is to 
have the credit? In such instances, I believe, the custom is 
to pray that the remedies employed may be blessed to the 
recovery of the patient ; which prayer implies that neither 
the remedies nor the administering authority are infallible, 
and so need to be supplemented by the Divine wisdom and 
power. The least that can be conceded, therefore, is that 
prayer is a factor in the sum total of the curative agency. 
But it may be urged that many sick are restored through 
medical treatment alone. This proves nothing, since it is 
equally true that many very sick people get well without 
any medical treatment; and it, would be easy to show, by 
quotations from the highest medical authority, that it is not 
a settled question, even among the doctors, whether the ma- 
jority of patients who recover do so by virtue of, or in spite 
of, their treatment. Evidently we can gather little or noth- 
ing from this field either for or against the question. 
Another theory is advanced by those who are disinclined 
to believe in miracles at the present time. A popular com- 
mentator, whose works are perhaps read by a larger number 
of people in this country than those of any other, says: 
“There are cases where God seems to interpose in behalf of 
the righteous directly, in answer to prayer, in times of sick- 
ness, poverty, and danger,—raising them up from the borders 
of the grave; providing for their wants in a manner which 
appears to be as providential as when the ravens fed Elijah, 
and rescuing them from danger. There are numerous such 
eases which cannot well be accounted for on any other sup- 
position than that God does directly interpose in their behalf, 
and show them these mercies because they are his friends. 
These are not miracles. The purpose to do this was a part 
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of the original plan when the world was made, and the 
prayer and the interposition are only the fulfilling of the 
eternal decree.” 

Was it then not also “a part of the original plan,” that 
God should save the three young Hebrews in the fiery fur- 
nace, and Daniel in the lion’s den? Was it any other than 
“the fulfilling of the eternal decree” that Lazarus should 
come from the grave at the call of Jesus, or the lame man 
stand up at the call of Peter and John? 

Were these cases unexpectedly sprung on the Divine no- 
tive? I must confess that it looks somewhat suspicious, that 
Christian theologians should use the same argument against 
miracles supposed to have been wrought during the nineteen 
centuries that have elapsed since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, that Hume and other infidels employed to show their 
incredibility during the twenty or more centuries that pre- 
ceded this era. 

If we believe that this universe of God, in all its appoint- 
ments of mind and matter, its angels, and principalities, and 
powers, and souls of men, as well as its trees, and rocks, is 
only a vast machine in which each wheel must go just so, 
and can go no other way even if it would, why let us say so. 
But I suppose people will continue to believe that they are 
wheels that can go right or wrong, turning this way or that, 
as they choose. We must either take the position that God 
and man are personal beings with freedom of will, who can 
reciprocally move upon and influence each other, or be driven 
to the conclusion that we are only stones built immovably 
into a wall, and consequently that prayer has not even the 
merit of a dumb bell exercise ; or that we are simply wheels, 
and that prayer is the foreordained turning of the wheels, 
over the increased or diminished velocity of which we, Low- 
ever, have no control, and consequently that the request of 
the disciples, “Lord, increase our faith,” was an absurd one. 
I incline to the opinion, however, that the God of revelation, 
whom Christ has taught us to address as “Our Father,” is no 
such cast iron Deity. He may be moved by our entreaties 
to do differently from that which He had at first intended. 
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This may seem like a daring statement, but I make it with 
all reverence. Noone can read the account of Hezekiah’s 
sickness that was to have been unto death, the positive state- 
ment of that fact by the prophet Isaiah, Hezekiah’s subse- 
quent prayer, his sudden recovery and the addition of fifteen 
years to the period of his life, without coming to this conclu- 
sion. Nor can Abraham’s intercession for the city of Sodom, 
it seems to me, be satisfactorily explained on any other sup- 
position. 

The Saviour informs the disciples that it will be even the 
chief glory of the Heavenly Father, that they should come 
into such a state of harmony with Him, that they might ob- 
tain whatever they desired simply for the asking. They are 
put under no limitation, save that they are to be in harmony 
with Him and to ask in His name. On those conditions ab- 
solute power would be safe in the hands of any man. “What- 
soever we ask,” says John, “we receive of him, because we 
keep his commandments, and do those things that are pleas- 
ing in his sight.” 

And this has been the consciousness of all men who have 
been deepest in the secret of God, since the days of John 
and Paul. Is it for us to say, that Luther was laboring un- 
der a delusion when he said, “How often has it happened, 
and still does, that devils have been driven out in the name of 
Christ ; also, by the calling of his name and prayer, that the 
sick have been healed!” Right brave and royal words, too, 
are these: “The devil is aware that this does not proceed out 
of fear in me. Duke George is not equal to one devil. If I 
had business at Leipzig, I would ride into Leipzig, though it 
rained Duke-Georges for nine days running.” Evidently the 
old reformer had the consciousness that devils were subject 
to him. . 

The life of Wesley, too, abounds with instances that can 
be accounted for, only on the supposition that the world is 
just as open now to the influx of special divine power as 
ever. And what are we to make of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of cases of drunkards, who have been brought to Christ 
within the last year, who testify with all the positiveness of 
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the man whose eyes Christ opened, that He has not only 
saved their souls, but even taken the demon appetite out of 
their diseased and poisoned physical nature. Would the in- 
stantaneons extraction of the small-pox virus out of the hu- 
man system be less a physical cure than this? But it is 
needless to multiply instances. “By a denial of the miracu- 
lous,” says Christlieb, “we do not in the least escape miracles, 
but only have to believe in greater prodigies.” 





Evidently we live in a world supernaturally governed,—a 
world over which an infinite Intelligence broods, moulding 
individuals and nations into instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes in the earth. And. in as far as He is 
able to bring human intelligences into harmony with himself, 
he delegates to them the power of directing his own divine 
energies for the temporal and eternal well-being of the race. 


ARTICLE V. 
USE AND ABUSE OF DENOMINATION ALISM.* 


This day, three hundred and sixty years ago, the city of 
Wittenberg was in commotion over, what proved to be, the 
birth of the Protestant Reformation. I esteem it a happy 
coincidence, if nothing more, that as a representative of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, it is my privilege to read a 
paper before the American Branch of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, on the anniversary of the day that Martin Luther nailed 
his famous ninety-five Theses to the church door in Witten- 
berg. The profound significance of Luther’s act was not then 
understood, but to it we may trace back all we enjoy in our 
improved Christianity and advanced civilization. It was 
then and there, that the blow was struck which liberated 
millions from the thraldom of the Papacy. Without the 
31st of October, 1517, religious and civil freedom would be 
without a real birth-day; and had not Luther on that day 








*A paper read, Oct. 31st, 1877, before the United States Evangelical 
Alliance at the conference held at Detroit. 
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done what he did, we would not, as the representatives of 
free Protestant Churches, be meeting in the city of Detroit, 
on the 3lst of October, 1877. 

Nothing can be farther from my thoughts than to arrogate 
to ourselves, as a Church, any exclusive honors of the Refor- 
mation. Luther belongs to the whole Protestant world. 
Nor was he the only hero of that era. But his name and his 
achievements entitle him, and this day, to the grateful re- 
membrance of all the friends of evangelical religion and civil 
liberty. 

We have met to consider some of the questions of interest 
to eur common Christianity. We come together as members 
of the great Protestant family. It is fitting that we should 
pay this very humble tribute to the great Reformer; and as 
children of the Reformation, it behooves us to inquire how 
we are administering the estate left us, or what improvement 
we are making of our inheritance. Three hundred and fifty 
years ago, we should have been known simply as Protestants, 
or as the Evangelical Church: to-day we come with different 
names emblazoned on our banners. Protestantism has separ- 
ated into a variety of denominations, and this gives rise to 
the question of the hour: 


USE AND ABUSE OF DENOMINATIONALISM. 


The topie which [ am to discuss, is one of peculiar delica- 
ey. There is hardly another subject on which Christian peo- 
ple are so sensitive, as that of their denominational peculiar- 
ities and interests. It is with this as it is with families. 
The name is an inheritance and a possession, which they feel 
bound to cherish and defend. Individuals will bear almost 
anything said against the human family more patiently, than 
the slightest imputation against their own family good nate. 
We feel no special indignation against Mr. Darwin, so long 
as his speculations are confined to the whole family of man; 
we would perhaps feel somewhat differently, if he had under- 
taken to prove that some one of our particular families had 
descended from a monkey ancestry. So Christians will bear, 
with less disturbance of their equanimity, any thing said 
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against the Church, or even against Christianity, than against 
their own denomination. The philosophy of this is very 
simple, and we need not dwell upon it. What I desire to 
say is, that as no offence is intended to any one, so it is hoped 
that no oftence will be taken, where none is designed, and 
that I will be allowed to speak with candor and freedom. It 
would be an affectation of charity to withhold what is be- 
lieved to be the truth. 

The term denomination, as applied to religious organiza- 
tions, is very common, yet not very clearly defined. We use 
it as nearly synonymous with Church, when that term is ap- 
plied to a particular body of Christians, as the Presbyterian 
or Methodist denomination; but we do not so commonly say 
the Catholic or Greek or Protestant denomination. Ordinar- 
ily we say Catholic or Greek Church. Common usage applies 
the term to designate the different divisions in the Protest- 
ant Church, which has become the very nursery of denomi- 
nations. Denominationalism, then, signifies attachment or 
devotion to the interests of one’s own particular Church. 

We are not called upon, at this time, to discuss the ab- 
stract question of the unity of the Church of @hrist, or 
whether the division of Protestantism into different denom- 
inations is to be considered a curse or a blessing. Ours is a 
far simpler task. We have to deal with facts as they exist. 
We are to accept these facts, and, without needless specula- 
tions about the why or the wherefore, to consider the use and 
abuse of Denominationalism. 

It may not be amiss, however, in passing, to say for the 
benefit of those who are so seriously exercised over the divi- 
sions in the Church, and whose zeal is expended chiefly in 
fruitless lamentations, that these denominations in Christen- 
dom, whether right or wrong, good or evil, are quite in har- 
mony with all the analogies in human affairs. In philosophy, 
from the earliest times to the present day, there have been 
different schools or denominations ; and so in polities, science, 
and the fine arts. Religion forms no exception to the general 
rule, nor Christianity to the general rule in religion. If it 
be said that Christianity is divine, and that the Church is a 
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divine institution, we reply, they are; but they have to do 
with human beings, and these frail and fallible, so that we 
need not be surprised at the divisions or denominations 
among Christians. These divisions began to show them- 
selves even in the times of the Apostles, and though sharply 
rebuked, the spirit could not be entirely suppressed. The 
divine ideal of the Church is that of one, and not many, and 
in the end there will be but one, but during its earthly man- 
ifestation and development, we witness divisions bearing 
different denominational names. 

This is not offered as any apology or defence for the exist- 
ence of divisions in the Church of Christ, but simply to say, 
that in this world of imperfection and evil, it is useless to 
expect to find the divine ideal of the Church perfectly real- 
ized ; or to tind the Church free from imperfections: and that 
it is worse than useless, to spend our time in fruitless com- 
plaints and lamentations, instead of doing what we can, and 
as we can, to advance the cause of Christ and His Church in 
the midst of these difficulties. We must submit to what we 
cannot hinder, remedy the evils within our power, and pa- 
tiently endure, waiting God’s own time to perfect that which 
concerns His Church. It is easy to find fault, to spy out real 
or imaginary imperfections almost everywhere, but wisdom 
seeks after and pursues the good. So let us do in the discus- 
sion of this subject. 

I. In considering the use of Denominationalism, we note, 

1. That of adaptation. It affords the opportunity for Chris- 
tianity to adapt itself to the different tastes of individuals 
and peoples, so that each may accept and practice that partic- 
ular form which is most acceptable, or which most commends 
itself to the individual judgment. 

We must not be misunderstood. We do not mean to pre- 
sent Christianity as something with no definite or fixed char- 
acter, or that may be anything or nothing, to suit the whims 
or fancies of men. In its essence, like its divine author, it 
is unchangeable. But there are things held and practiced 
among different denominations not essential to Christianity, 
or to the existence of the Christian Church. These are 
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largely the very things about which we differ, and which 
mark denominational character. They are matters of human 
preference, rather than of divine injunction or requirement. 
The whole subject of the use of liturgies and the extent of 
liturgical services, may be regarded as included in this state- 
ment. Some denominations take their names from their sys- 
tem of church polity, or external organization, as Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Independent ; others from the 
mode of administering an ordinance, as Baptist; but how- 
ever tenaciously they may hold to their preferences, it will 
hardly be maintained that they are essential to Christianity 
or the Church, or that any one of these is the only true 
Church of Christ. Within the same denomination, we some- 
times find existing as much diversity in faith and practice as 
serves to separate into different denominations. 

It may be imagined that the differences in doctrine are 
more important, and perhaps they are; and yet most of these 
must be placed under the head of non-fundamental. What- 
ever may have been the opinions in former generations, and in 
the heat of controversy, when many of our Protestant denom- 
inations sprang into existence, there has been a great soften- 
ing down of severe judgments, and few are disposed to-day 
to stand by every jot and tittle of their Confessions as essential 
to soundness in the faith. Calvinism and Arminianism do 
not sound to us just as they did some generationsago. They 
are now found existing peacefully in the same fold. 

But these differences between denominatiofs do afford the 
opportunity for the exercise of individual judgment and pref- 
erence. And this, within proper limits, and while these de- 
nominations continue to exist, it is seriptural and right. No 
man was more unyielding, when principle was involved, than 
Paul; and yet he could become all things to all men. He 
could accommodate himself to local or national preferences, 
and not insist on absolute uniformity in all things and every- 
where. To the Jew he could be a Jew, and to the Greek a 
Greek. May not the same principle of accommodation, or 
adaptation, apply to denominations ? 
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Some may feel more comfortable and secure in a Church 
that has a bishop to watch over it, while others rejoice in 
their independence or freedom from any such control. A 
bench of elders may seem most scriptural to some, while 
others may claim congregational rule as apostolic and primi- 
tive. Some may prefer to be baptized, where there is “much 
water,” while others are equally satisfied with being ‘sprink- 
led with clean water that they may be clean.’ 

So long as such things are regarded as matters of prefer- 
ence or of individual judgment, they may be of use in afford- 
ing an opportunity for the exercise of such preference. There 
may be evils growing out of the exercise of this freedom, as 
all freedom is liable to abuse, but the evils are not compara- 
ble to the destruction of religious freedom, or to a constrained 
uniformity. The history of the Church furnishes sad lessons 
of the injury done to conscience and the cause of Christ, by 
attempting to enforce cruel acts of conformity. No reflecting 
person can doubt as to the serious consequences to the cause 
of Christ of any attempt, at the present day, to insist on ab- 
solute agreement in all matters of faith, or of complete uni- 
formity in religious forms and observances. The individual 
preference is accommodated, and thus the peace of the 
Church, and the progress of genuine religion subserved, by a 
proper use of denominationalism. 

2. The stimulus afforded to free inquiry and to continued 
theological investigation. It is part of the divine plan that 
we should seasch diligently after the truth, prove all things, 
and hold fast only that which is good. Without this earnest 
search after the truth, there is not only no finding it, but 
there would be no appreciation of it when found. It is pre- 
liminary to the prizing, as well as to the finding, of true wis- 
dom, that we ‘seek her as silver, and search for her as for hid 
treasures.” No man ever highly prized a truth which it cost 
him no effort to discover or possess. Earnest, diligent in- 
quiry is the price of truth in every department of knowledge, 
and pre-eminently so in regard to divine knowledge. 

Freedom of inquiry, and continued investigation into the 
truths of God’s word, are essential to the very life and health 
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of Christianity. Any attempt to suppress such free inquiry, 
would be a blow aimed at the very life of the Church. We 
may, perhaps, sometimes have been tempted to wonder, in 
the midst of theological controversy and the clashing of con- 
flicting creeds, why God has not given us a system of doe- 
trine, or confession of faith, that would forbid such dissen- 
sions and controversies. But a little reflection will convince 
us that no greater calamity could befall the Church than to 
have imposed on her such an infallible stereotyped creed. It 
would virtually end all freedom of inquiry, all earnest inves- 
tigation of divine truth, and doom the human mind to ab- 
ject submission or servile obedience. We should not be sur- 
prised that we have no inspired, infallible creed—and those 
who are anxious for such a possession, and even ready to offer 
their own to supply the place, do not seem aware of their 
folly. We thank God that the Christian Church has no in- 
spired, infallible creed. 

The difference in this respect between the Catholic and 
Greek Churches on the one hand, and the Protestant Church 
on the other, may serve to illustrate our point. In the former 
Churches, freedom of inquiry has been stifled by church au- 
thority, and there is a corresponding stagnation in every de- 
partment of theological discussion. Their theology has 
become fossilized, and very little attention is given to the 
study of divine truth. The living, active spirit .of inquiry, 
of search after truth, of acknowledged submission to the Bi- 
ble as the fountain of revealed truth, which characterizes our 
Protestant Christianity, may, in part at least, be attributed 
to the influence of denominationalism. Each denomination, 
zealous for the truth it maintains, has contributed something 
to the general interest, and thus served to swell the current 
of religious inquiry and theological activity. That this is a 
blessing will be doubted only by those, who prefer opinion to 
truth, or blind submission and mental indolence to spiritual] 
freedom and true religious life. 

3. The development of clear and sharply defined yet har- 
monious Christian doctrine. Christianity is, in part, a doc- 
trinal system. It has to do with the great fundamental 
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verities of God and the soul, Christ and redemption, the 
Holy Spirit and regeneration, the working of divine grace 
and man’s eternal salvation. The Church is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” The Bible does not present us with 
any digested and arranged system, but furnishes the material 
from which we are to construct a system. This is the work 
of theology, and in spite of all the prejudice in certain quar- 
ters, it is a most important work. Christian theologians have 
done for the Bible and Christianity, what scientific authors 
have done for the different sciences. 

We all know how much conflicting opinions, even to fun- 
damental heresies on the one side, had to do in the early 
Church with bringing out the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity. The Nicene and Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creeds, and also the Athanasian, were called forth by pre- 
vailing errors. Some of our modern Confessions had a sim- 
ilar origin. Denominations, only partially opposed to each 
other on certain minor points of doctrine, have served to 
bring out into clearer light and more distinct apprehension 
the truth involved, and at the same time to guard against 
perverted and one-sided views. Take the two grand divisions 
into which Protestantism separated at the Reformation— 
Lutheran and Reformed—and there can be no doubt but that 
these diversities have served to bring out and uphold the 
truth. Either alone would have been in danger of develop- 
ing too much in one direction, but they have exerted a salu- 
tary check upon each other. Their main points of difference 
related to the Sacraments, and the divine purposes in refer- 
ence to our race. At Marburg but a single point separated 
Luther and Zwingle. Subsequently the divergent tendencies 
became more marked, and these tendencies unchecked would 
have ended in extreme views, if not dangerous errors. On 
the Sacraments there has been a constant tendency to the one 
or the other extreme, of making them mere empty signs, or 
of unduly magnifying their efficacy as essential to salvation, 
and the certain means of its attainment. The Lutheran 
Church has done something in the Protestant world to pre- 
serve the Church from degenerating into low, rationalistic 
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views of the Sacraments, and the Reformed has done some- 
thing to preserve the Chureh from the gross errors into which 
the Roman and Greek Churches have fallen. And so in re- 
gard to the divine decrees. The rigors of Calvinism have 
been checked, not a little, by the free spirit and more liberal 
theology of Lutheranism. If the one has served to uphold 
the sovereignty of divine grace, the other has vindicated the 
boundlessness of divine love and mercy. It is quite certain 
that the theology of the present day shows the modifying 
influences which have been at work in moulding its doc- 
trines. The Protestant Theology of to-day is the most com- 
plete and harmoniously developed the Christian world has 
ever known, and it is still in the process of progressive im- 
improvement—not improvement on Bible truth, but improve- 
ment in the manner of conceiving and exhibiting the truth. 
There is genuine progress in theological Science, and that 
progress if not dependent on, has been greatly promoted by, 
denominational influence. As different schools in science 
and philosophy have stimulated inquiry and exploded false 
theories, so in theology have they served to detect error, and 
establish the truth of the Bible. 

We may see this in regard to one doctrine, deemed by 
all evangelical Churches fundamental—the doctrine of the 
atonement. Especially since Anselm, this doctrine has been 
the subject of careful and critical investigation. Sometimes 
rather crude notions have been advanced, and in some Con- 
fessions views have found a place that would hardly be de- 
fended at this day. The various points of the nature, the 
necessity, the extent, and the completeness of the atonement 
have all been discussed from different points of view, as oc- 
cupied by different Churches ; and volumes have been written 
in support of the general doctrine, and particular phases of 
it. It would be too much to say that all churches are even 
now agreed upon every feature of this doetrine. But this 
may be said, as the result of all the discussion and compari- 
son of divergent and sometimes conflicting opinions—the 
eross of Christ has become, more and more, the rallying 
point and centre of union among all evangelical Churches. 
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4. The quickening of zeal and the promotion of active 
efforts in the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. Doubtless 
Christians should always be actuated by the purest and most 
exalted motives. The love of Christ as a constraining power 
should be sufficient and all controlling. But doubtless this 
is not always the case. They are often moved by subordinate 
and less worthy motives. The apostle tells us that “some 
indeed preach Christ of envy and strife,” but so far from 
finding fault, he accepts the good, and says, “notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is 
preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
The contention between Paul and Barnabas, and their sepa- 
ration, it is thought was overruled to the furtherance of the 
Gospel, by each striving to do his utmost in his separate field 
of labor. 

So now, a healthy rivalry between different denominations 
may aid, in various ways, in the advancement of the inter- 
ests of Christ’s kingdom. There may be a quickening of 
zeal in laboring for the conversion of souls, and gathering 
them into Christian congregations. There is a denomina- 
tional pride in the erection of churches, in the preaching of 
the Gospel, and in the whole work of advancing the denom- 
inational interest in the kingdom of Christ. Like the corps 
ina grand army, each denomination is jealous of its own 
reputation, and ambitious of distinction in the grand success. 
It can hardly be doubted that more money is raised to sus- 
tain the Gospel at home, and to carry it to the perishing in 
heathen lands, through denominatioual influence, than if no 
such denominational divisions existed. One Church is stim- 
ulated by the activity and zeal of another. We do not Jike 
to be outdone. Denominational zeal has showed itself in 
founding and sustaining educational institutions—Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries—and carrying forward the work 
of sound Christian culture. Whatever may be true of the 
future, we may safely say of the past, that we are largely in- 
debted to the various Christian denominations for our higher 
education. American Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
are largely the outgrowth of our American Churches.  [t is 
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quite fashionable now in some quarters to decry such insti- 
tutions, but it is the ery of ingratitude towards the noblest 
and best of benefactors. 

Whilst they that compare themselves with themselves, in- 
stead of measuring by the high standard of God’s word, may 
not be very wise, still they may be doing more and better 
than they would without any such incentive to action. The 
apostle does not hesitate to stir up some of the Churches to 
benevolence and activity, by setting before them the example 
of others, which were distinguishing themselves by their 
zeal and good works. 

Other uses of denominationalism might be mentioned, but 
the reasonable limits to which these discussions should be re- 
stricted forbids too extended an enumeration, as well as any 
very lengthy consideration of the points which have been 
presented. It is believed that those now stated are entirely 
legitimate, and not necessarily inconsistent with the true 
unity and harmonious working of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. They do not involve any conflicts in the service of 
the Master, or marshalling in hostile array the forces enlisted 
in a common cause, 

The picture of a time when we shall all be one, and with 
united front advance to the pulling down of the strong holds 
of Satan, may be attractive and cheering to the Christian 
heart, but till then, each corps and regiment, vieing with the 
other in the contest with sin and Satan, should perform val- 
iantly its part in pushing forward the conquests of our Di- 
vine Leader. 

II. We must now turn to the other side of this subject. 
To most minds the abuse of denominationalism is more patent 
than the use. Indeed some regard all denominationalism as 
an abuse—as productive of evil and evil only. They are so 
impressed with the evils of division in the Chureh of Christ, 
of the repulsive features of sectarianism, and having withal 
a particular theory of the unity of the Church, that they can 
find no place for what others may be inclined to regard as a 
lawful use of denominationalism. They consider it a solemn 
duty to declaim against the existence of denominations. The 
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danger is, as facts abundantly illustrate, that those who are 
so bitterly opposed to what they commonly style sects, as to 
be unwilling to tolerate their existence, become themselves 
the most intensely sectarian. What they are really opposed 
to, is all denominations except their own, and the unity they 
desire, is a unity of which they are to be the centre and trang- 
forming soul. 

And yet patent as the abuse is, there is more difficulty in 
clearly and satisfactorily setting it forth, than there is in set- 
ting forth the other side. We more readily dwell upon the 
beauties of a picture than upon its deformities, and especially 
when these deformities serve to remind us of similar defects 
of our own. Almost everything that some will regard as an 
abuse, others will regard as touching upon the sacred rights 
of conscience, or as essential to the full enjoyment of reli- 
gious freedom. It is all very well, so long as it does not in- 
tere with our own particular denomination, but if the abuse 
be one that requires some sacrifice of prejudice or interest on 
our part, we are slow to see that it is an abuse. It will not 
be a matter of great surprise or disappointment, if we fail to 
make much impression, where the abuse has been so long 
cherished, as a matter of religious principle. Prejudice is 
slow to surrender its dominion, and few sacrifices are more 
difficult to make than to give up long cherished opinions. 

We may be allowed to say, before we go further, that we 
believe there has been an abuse of denominationalism—a 
most serious abuse—and that this abuse is one of the weak- 
nesses of our modern Protestantism, often bringing reproach 
upon the good name of religion, and greatly retarding the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom. It would be easy to dwell 
upon specifie kinds of abuse and to furnish numerous illus- 
trations—but we prefer to confine ourselves to a few general 
statements, leaving to each one to make specific applications. 
And yet we do not mean to be so general, that the abuse will 
escape detection, and we all flatter ourselves that we are 
verily not guilty in this matter. We note, 

1. When denominationalism destroys or hinders true, hear- 
ty fellowship among Christians. The disciples of Christ are, 
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or should be, one. It is needless to quote any of the very 
numerous passages in the New Testament setting forth the 
oneness of believers in Christ. The whole conception of the 
Church and of Christianity, as exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment, involves this unity. Nothing could be more foreign 
or opposed to the idea of the Church of Christ—with “one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism”—than a number of oppos- 
ing sects, having little or no true fellowship with one another, 
but contending as rival parties, and ready to “bite and devour 
one another.” 

“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church—the Communion of 
saints,” has been the professed faith of the Church universal, 
and in all ages. Different explanations may be given of the 
meaning, and some may endeavor so to expl: iin it as to suit 
their own exclusiveness, To them the Church may mean 
some ideal, or invisible body, in which is to exist this “com- 
munion of saints;” and they may try to reconcile such com- 
munion with the absolute denial of it in the visible Chureh. 
We have no time now to discuss theories of the Church, or 
to determine the precise meaning of this article in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, but we take it, that the Holy Catholic Church does 
not wholly exclude Christ’s visible Church here on the earth. 
He has such a Church, and every true, particular Church, or 
denomination, is a part of that Church. To deny this would 
be to deny our common Christianity. In this Holy Catholic 
Church there is to be fellowship among the members, and if 
denominationalism comes in to hinder or destroy it, it is an 
abuse. 

Ilow far this is true among Protestant denominations- 
there will no doubt be difference of opinion, as well as in re- 
gard to the remedy which should be applied. We are simply 
to point out the abuse, and must leave to others to say what 
should be done. We must be free, however, to utter the 
strong conviction, that if denominationalism is carried to the 
extent of fencing about the Lord’s table, or of impugning 
the validity of each others ministry and sacraments, so as to 
leave only a hollow pretence or superficial show of true fel- 
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lowship, it is a flagrant abuse; and this, whether it be among 
denominations bearing entirely different names, or as, is 
sometimes the case, among different parties bearing the same 
name. It will not do to take refuge in some mysterious, hid- 
den, invisible fellowship, while the outward bond of union is 
not only neglected, but is openly and avowedly disowned and 
repudiated. True Christian fellowship—*the communion of 
*—may be spiritual and invisible; and there may be 
outward fellowship, where the inward and true is utterly 
wanting; but that there can be hearty, sincere, and genuine 
fellowship between those who deny each others ministry or 
sacraments, and who refuse a mutual recognition in the Mas- 
ter’s house, it is hard to conceive. Or that there can be true 
fellowship in some invisible Church, while it is ignored in 
the visible, it is equally hard to believe. The principle of 
the apostle’s language, if not the very words, may be applied 
here. “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” How can 
there be brotherly love and fellowship in some invisible 
Church, when they are set at nought in the Chureh visible, 
the Church to which we all profess to belong? Those other 
words of the apostle have an unmistakable meaning and ap- 
plication in this connection. “My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue; but in deed and in trath.” 
We know very well what will be said in reply to this. 
Excuses are readily found to cover over the palpable incon- 
sistencies between our professions and our practice. There is 


saints 


a professed recognition of each others’ Christianity, a com- 


mingling, to some extent, in publie meetings and in social 
Christian intercourse, and yet a positive refusal to recognize 
each other just where recognition has real signification and 
value. Pulpit is erected against pulpit, and altar against 
altar, and instead of being, as the apostle says, ‘all baptized 
into one body,” they are baptized into so many different 
bodies ; and instead of ‘the many being one bread, one body, 
and all partakers of that one bread,’ there is an unwilling- 
ness to commune together at the Lord’s table. 

And for this, let it not be forgotten, there is no express 
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warrant in God’s word, but it is all a matter of inference or 
conclusion from some disputed premise or doubtful interpre- 
tation of scripture ; over against which may be set the whole 
spirit of the New Testament and the very genius of Chris- 
tianity. To the pleas for such an anomalous practice, we 
may reply in the words of Stillingfleet: “What charter hath 
Christ given the Church to bind men up to, more than Him- 
self hath done? or to exclude those from her society who 
may be admitted into heaven? Will Christ ever thank men, 
at the great day, for keeping such out from communion with 
His Chureh, whom He will vouchsafe not only crowns of 
glory to, but it may be aureole too, if there be any such 
things there? The great commission the apostles were sent 
out with, was on/y to teach what Christ had commanded them. 
Not the least intimation of any power given them to impose 
or require anything beyond what Himself had spoken to 
them, or they were directed to by the immediate guidance of 
the Spirit of God.” 

So long as there is an unwillingness among evangelical 
Churches to give full credit to each others’ ministry and mem- 
bership, there is a virtual unchurching of one another, and 
no interchange of friendly salutations across the impassable 
gulf, or honied words of mutual confidence and good will can 
cover the lack of charity and true Christian fellowship. The 
undisguised fact stands out, that denominationalism is dearer 
than the Church, and that true Christian fellowship is sacri- 
ficed on the altar of partisan zeal. 

2. The magnifying of a denominational peculiarity above 
the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; so that in- 
stead of Christ being preached, it is some peculiarity of 
Church or Creed that is constantly presented, and, as a conse- 
quence, instead of a united Church, the world is called to be- 
hold a collection of numberless sects. True unity in the 
Church of Christ may be no more inconsistent with variety 
and diversity than in the natural world. We admire the 
wonderful variety, blended in beautiful harmony, in the ex- 
ternal world around us. From the grains of sand on the sea 
shore, or the leaves of the forest, to the blazing suns in the 
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heavens, no two are absolutely alike. Infinite variety marks 
all the works of God. We should not expect it to be alto- 
gether otherwise in the Church which He has founded. 
Even those Churches that pretend to complete unity—unity 
of faith, and organization, and worship—are as far from true 
internal unity, as those that make no such pretence. The 
Roman Catholic Church includes parties as diverse and op- 
posed to each other, as the different denominations among 
Protestants. 

Yet among Protestant denominations there has been not a 
little preaching that savored more of sect than of Christ. 
To make a proselyte has been esteemed a greater achievement 
than to make a Christian. The peculiarities of a denomina- 
tion have been urged with more zeal than the cross of Christ. 
Those who needed to be enlightened by the simple truth of 
the Gospel, have been confused and led astray by the tradi- 
tions of men. We hold in abomination the Romish doctrine 
of tradition; and yet are guilty too often of the same folly 
and wickedness. Our denominational traditions are put 
along side of or above the word of God. No Protestant de- 
nomination may be willing to admit this as true in its own 
ease, but all would stand convicted before an impartial tribu- 
nal, as more or less guilty of the charge. We would not 
magnify the evil, or intimate that this is the whole or the 
general character of Protestant preaching; but that it has an 
element of this kind, leading to false estimates of the im- 
portance of our peculiarities, and exalting a minor difference 
above a fundamental agreement. 

And when such diversities cause divisions that cannot or 
will not harmonize, but oppose and resist each other, or when 
the points of difference are so magnified above the points of 
agreement, that the former have more power to repel and sep- 
arate than the latter have to attract and unite, then there is 
an abuse of denominationalism. So long as evangelical 
Churches can agree to disagree, and mutually recognize each 
other as true Churches of Jesus Christ—branches growing 
out of the same vine—there may be no destruction of the 
essential unity of the Church of Christ. But if denomina- 
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tional peculiarities are lifted high above the common faith, 
and differences in church polity, or the administration of or- 
dinances, be deemed of more importance than brotherly 
charity—the keeping of the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace’—then the spirit of sect is stronger than the spirit 
of union, denominationalism becomes dearer than the Church 
of Christ, and the body of Christ is rent asunder. We may 
talk as much as we please about conscience, and loyalty to 
our convictions, and obedience to the authority of the Mas- 
ter, it is an abuse of denominationalism. Conscience, and 
honesty, and loyalty to convictions are not the peculiar pos- 
session of one denomination, to the exclusion of others; and 
too often such terms are used as a convenient pretext for pre- 
judice, bigotry or intolerance. The apostle found such un- 
charitableness in his day, but he says, “Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant? to hisown Master he standeth 
or falleth. * * Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God.” 

Of course the differences must not involve fundamental 
doctrines—such as divided the orthodox and Arians, or other 
heretical parties, in the early Church ; or such as now divide 
evangelical denominations and those who “deny the only 
Lord God and our Lord Jesus Christ.” When we have to 
do with such, the rule is plain. “If there come unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your houses, 
neither bid him God speed.” * * If any man preach any 
other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” This admits of no treacherous compromise. The 
Gospel of Christ must not be adulterated or bartered away. 
But do any of the recognized evangelical Churches preach 
“another Gospel ?” If not, such language can have no ap- 
plicatiow to them, and should not be perverted to counte- 
nance an opposite error. 

3. When denominationalism instead of promoting the 
cause of Christ, in the conversion of souls and the extension 
of His kingdom, throws obstacles in the way, and hinders 
the progress of the Gospel. This is a point that cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of the least reflecting observer. There 
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is a vast expenditure of time and labor and money, which 
yields little or nothing, just because it is directed in the in- 
terest of denominationalism, and not in the interest of Christ. 
Instead of “peace on earth and good will among men,” rival in- 
terests awaken jealousies, and envyings, leading to discord 
and strife and bitter animosities. The strength that should 
be expended in the great work of saving souls, and filling 
this world with the knowledge and glory of God, is too often 
expended where it retards rather than advances the cause of 
the Divine Redeemer. It would be difficult to present an 
overdrawn picture of the evils resulting from the jarring 
conflicts of denominational interests, or of the injury done in 
this respect to the cause of Christ, by what must be regarded 
as an abuse of denominationalism. Especially in our own 
land—the boasted abode of religious freedom—is the abuse 
manifest, threatening frequently the very existence of the 
Church in some communities, and almost everywhere dividing 
and weakening the forees that should be united in a common 
sause. No worldly interest could prosper under such man- 
agement, and it may be truly said in this respect, as in some 
others, “the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light.” 

In our large cities, not unfrequently, quite a number of 
churches are crowded into one locality, supposed by each de- 
nomination to be the most eligible, while vast thousands are 
given over to little better than heathenish ignorance and deg- 
radation. Denominations vie with each other in building 
costly churches for the rich, but what has become of Christ’s 
own conclusive argument to silence doubt, and prove that 
Ife is indeed the Saviour that was to come—‘unto the poor 
the Gospel is preached:” In towns, and villages, and country 
neighborhoods, we find ministers of the Gospel preaching 
sometimes to less than a score of hearers, because the popula- 
tion is divided into so many religious parties. With scarcely 
people enough to claim the services of one man, half a dozen 
ministers of Christ are dividing their time among them, care- 
fully watching each other’s movements, and alarmed at any 
success, unless it be their own. Would that this were less 
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true than it is, or that the abuse were exaggerated. But it is 
a sad truth—and to us, one of the saddest in the whole aspect 
of our modern Protestantism. We are, to some extent, a 
house divided against itself, and must suffer, to a correspond- 
ing degree, the consequences. While this condition of things 
lasts, we cannot expect the rapid growth of the Church, or 
the conversion of the world to Christ. The prayer of the 
Saviour, when about to pour out His soul upon the cross, 
waits to be answered: “That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

I have not felt called upon, in the duty assigned me, to 
discuss the remedy for this abuse. But may [ not, in con- 
clusion, suggest that we owe it to ourselves as Christian 
Churches, we owe it to the world that needs and waits for 
the Gospel, and above all, that we owe it to our common 
Lord, who has given Himself for the salvation of the world, 
to do something to correct our abuses, and not to frustrate 
the grace of God? 


ARTICLE VI. 


INTERPRETATION OF PHILIPPIANS IT. 6, 7. 


Rey. H. Louts BAuGuer, A. M., Professor in Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

“Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men.” So King James’ Version of the Bible 
renders the following: 


O; &v uoppy Feov wemapy@Vv ovy apmay"hov HynoaTO TO 


= ; a , > * ‘ ae ‘ “ , , 
eivat '6a He@, aX Eavtor Exévwmoe poppyv Sovirov Lafor, 


EVOMOL@ UAT avapwnwv VEVOMEVOS. 

The commentators with one consent call this passage of 
Scripture difficult. They do not show the same unanimity 
in their explanations of it. In view of all that has been 
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written thereon by men eminent in the interpretation of 
Scripture, we do not expect to say anything new, or bring 
any additional learning to the elucidation of this passage. 
Rather may we hope to call the attention of the readers of 
the Review to that interpretation which seems to us best to 
harmonize with the original text and the context, especially 
as that view differs from the one set forth in the translation 
given above,and makes quite a different impression from that 
produced by our common English Version. 

The first question that arises respects the subject of the 
statement here made by Paul to the Philippians What is 
the antecedent of the “who” with which verse 6 opens? 
Plainly the grammatical antecedent is “Christ Jesus” of the 
preceding verse, which reads, “Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” But does this mean the 
“historical Christ,” born in Bethlehem, or the Logos that 
“was in the beginning with God,” and “was God” and after- 
wards “became flesh?” Evidently the scope of the whole 
passage from ver. 6 to ver. 11 includes all three states of the 
one person spoken of, pre-inearnate, incarnate, and glorified. 
He “took upon him the form of a servant,” but evidently 
was in some other form before this, and that is called in verse 
6 “the form of God,” and after this he was “highly exalted” 
toa Kingship, which he did not have before. As “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” we find no 
difficulty in finding him spoken of, in one grammatical 
period, in reference to three several states or conditions that 
followed one upon the other but left him always the same per- 
son, the second person in the adorable Trinity, known to us 
as “Jesus Christ.” It is just the contrast brought out in the 
several states or conditions of the subject spoken of that makes 
him the highest example of that self-abnegation and seeking 
after others’ good which the apostle is seeking to inculcate 
upon the Philippians. 


It was when this person subsisted (zapyer) “in the form 
of God” that he had the thought (7y7oaTo, aorist,) of which 
the writer speaks. “Form” is an exact rendering of uopn, 
and is a plain word, ordinarily used: but when applied to 
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the invisible, to spirit, to God, there may at first seem to be 
an incongruity. Still we may not depart from the true 
meaning of the word. It does not mean the same as odoia 


or pvors, although it may, and in this case certainly does, 
imply these, just as a shadow assumes the nearness of a sub- 
stance of which it is the figure. We cannot conceive of this 
“form ;” but it was something external, just as its antithesis, 
“the form of a servant” (“opgyv dovdov), was. Though in- 
conceivable by us, this “form” may be illustrated by other 
words, as, e. g., in Col. 1: 15, where this same person is called 
“the image (¢ix@r) of the invisible God,” and, similarly, in 
2 Cor. 4: 4, and, in Heb. 1: 3, “the brightness (atavyacua, 
reflection, effulgence) of God’s glory, and the express image 
(yapaxtnp, impress, stamp, figure, character) of his person 
(vxo0ctacews).” Now it was when he was “in the form of God” 
and although he was “in the form of God,” that he “emptied 
himself” (¢avrov éxév@oe) of this glory by assuming the 
contrasted “form of a servant” and being made “in the like- 
ness of men.” He laid aside God’s likeness to take up man’s 
likeness, never, however, having laid aside the divine nature 
(odoia, @uveis), Ile could have two natures in the same per- 
son, but not two forms at the same time. Jesus Christ could 
say to the Jews, (John 5 : 37), “Ye have neither heard his 
(the Father’s) voice at any time nor seen his shape (¢7005),” 
as “No man hath seen God at any time” (1 John 4: 12), and 
yet could say to Philip (John 14: 9), “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” Mortal eye could not endure to 
look upon “the form of God,” but might see God when he 
had emptied himself and taken on “the form of a servant.” 
The “glory” which men saw in Jesus (John 1: 14), and which 
he manifested in and by his works (John 2: 11) must not be 
confounded with the glory which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world was (John 17: 5) or be taken for the “form of 
God,” which had then been laid aside. 

Now the mind of the pre-incarnate Christ came to a con- 
clusion, made a decision, “thought” (7y7¢aT0), in connection 
with the divine plan of redemption, that the condition be- 
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longing to his being in the form of God, viz., his being “equal 
with God,” the glory and majesty of his equality with the 
Father, was not a something to be seized and held on to in self- 
enjoyment, an object of grasping ambition, but was willing to 
make himself “of no reputation,” to lay that form and glory 
aside by assuming human form and stepping from the Crea- 
tor’s to the creature’s place. “The Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world ;” yet he became that Saviour vol- 
untarily, and said, “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God!” It 
was in consequence of this thought or decision that he “emp- 
tied himself” of the form of God and its glory when he “was 
made in the likeness of men.” The aia clause is the 
counterpart of the ody apraypuor nynoarto clause, and ex- 
presses in a positive form what the other expresses negatively. 

It is generally agreed that the ro é?var toa Oe@ is very 
nearly identical with the “opgr Geo0d, the former, perhaps, 
referring more closely to the continuance of the state indica- 
ted by the latter. But it is not agreed that we are author- 
ized to render apzayuov as we have done, making it almost 
equivalent to a verbal in -ros. Nouns in -sos do regularly 
and properly represent the action of the verb from which 
they are derived, and sometimes the actor. Thus oezopos 
means a shaking, and zoryuos, a falling; and similarly 
apray “os would mean the robbing, i. e., an act of robbery. 
So Meyer, with many of the older commentators and the au- 
thorized Version. The clause would thus mean—He thought 
his being equal with God no act of robbery, no seizure of 
what did not belong to him, no usurpation ; and yet he was 
willing to lay it aside for man’s sake. This is the impression 
of the sense of the passage made upon ordinary English read- 
ers. It is not an erroneous one, certainly. But the rendering 
and interpretation we have given is clearer and far better 
suits the context, in which the apostle is advocating a put- 
ting away of “vainglory” and a cultivation of “lowliness of 
mind,” a looking “on the things of others” for their advan- 
tange, in contrast with the selfish looking of “every man on 
his own things,” that self-seeking which characterizes the 
natural heart: and he exemplifies the spirit he is inculeatthg 
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by reference to that perfect example of Jesus Christ, who, 
being in form and condition equal with the Father, did not 
think that glorious estate a thing to be grasped and held on 
to in selfish enjoyment, but decided to empty himself of it 
and stoop to man’s low condition, that he might redeem him. 
So Paul calls on the Philippians, and the Spirit urges Chris- 
tians, to be willing to make sacrifices for others’ good, to bless 
and save by imitating the great Saviour of mankind. 

Now is there anything in the law of the language forbid- 
ding such arendering? Donaldson, in “The New Cratylus,” 
commenting ou nouns in -“05, holds that, though these are 
properly abstract, denoting the act, yet there are cases in 
which they are practically equivalent to the concrete, deno- 
ting the result of the act. He says, “Such, for example, is 
the true explanation of the phrase, Phil. 2: 6, ovy apmay- 
Mov Hynoato TO éivat toa Hew , ‘he did not think that the be- 
ing equal with God was an object of eager desire,’ where 
some would expect aptaypa.” He, further, instances ddoxs, 
whose termination is quite as abstract as that in -wo;, as hav- 
ing become fixed in our English “dose,” and meaning the 
thing given rather more than the act of giving; and ypyopos 
as meaning the “oracle” rather than the act of giving it, and 
Heonos as the “law” rather than the act of giving the law. 
The word apzay 0s is very rare, occurring only once in the 
Seriptures, and once in profane writers. Liddell and Scott 
render it in the place we are considering, a matter of robbery. 
Van Hengel, in a full examination of the word, adheres to 
the sense its termination indicates, but thinks it is used by 
metonyme for res arripienda, and cannot mean res rapta or 
praeda. Wieseler, agreeing with Van Hengel, translates, “He 
did not consider the being equal with God to be a thing that 
he must seize for himself.” 

Lightfoot says, “The more usual form of the word is 
apmay a, which properly signifies ‘a piece of plunder,’ but 
especially with such verbs as 7ye?oAa1, mouioHar, vouigerv, 
etc., is employed like tpuazov, evpyua, to denote a highly 
prized possession, an unexpected gain.” After adducing ex- 
amples he says, “It appears then from these writers that 
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apraypwa nyeiobar frequently signifies nothing more than 
‘to clutch greedily,’ ‘prize highly,’ ‘to set store by,’ the idea 
of plunder or robbery having passed out of sight. The form 
apmay 10s, however, presents a greater difficulty ; for neither 
analogy nor usage is decisive as to its meaning; (1) The ter- 
mination -os indeed denotes primarily the process, so that 
apray “os would be ‘an act of plundering.’ But as a matter 
of fact substantives in -o; are frequently used to describe 
a concrete thing, e. g., V@oMos, yonouos, ppay nos, ete. (2) 
And again the particular word apmay os occurs so rarely 
that usage cannot be considered decisive. Under these cir- 
cumstances we may, in choosing between the two senses of 
the word apzay os, fairly assign to it here the one which 
best suits the context. The meaning adopted above satisfies 
this condition: ‘Though He pre-existed in the form of God, 
yet He did not look upon equality with God as a prize which 
must not slip from His grasp; but He emptied Himself, di- 
vested Himself, taking upon Him the form of a slave.’ The 
idea is the same as in 2 Cor.8:9, 61 buds ext@yevoev mAovU- 
oi0s wv. The other rendering (adopted by the A. V.), 
‘thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’ disconnects 
this clause from its context.”. Ellicott, Eadie and other 
modern commentators explain in like manner. Alford is not 
very clear, yet bis view is not contrary to the one we have 
given. 

In this short examination of this passage of Scripture we 
have taken no notice of the history of its interpretation or of 
its doctrinal teachings, satisfied to attain and substantiate a 
rendering which we consider the best suited to the context 
and, at the same time, consistent with the laws of the lan- 
guage. As at the beginning we quoted King James’ Version, 
so we will close with Bishop Ellicott’s translation which is 
based on the views we have presented: “Who, though exist- 
ing in the form of God, esteemed not His being on an equal- 
ity with God a prize to be seized on, but emptied Himself, 
taking upon Him the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men.” 





Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE VII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN, 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— The Pilgrim Psalms, an Exposition 
of the Songs of Degrees, by Rev. Samuel Cox, author of ‘*The Book of 
Ruth,” ete., with an Introduction by Marvin R. Vincent, D. D.: 
Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Corinthians, by 
H. A. W. Meyer, Th. D., vol. I. First Epistle Cor. I—XIII., transla- 
ted from 5th ed. of the German by Rev. D. D. Bannerman; The Book 
of Job, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory and Practical, designed for 
both Pastor and People, with a new translation appended, by Rev. 
Henry Cowles, D. D.; The Beginnings of Christianity, with a View of 
the State of the Roman World at the Birth of Christ, by Rev. Prof. 
Geo. P. Fisher; Studies in the New Testament, by F. Godet, D. D.: 
At Eventide, by Rev. N. Adams, D. D.; Theism, by Robert Flint, 
D. D., (Baird Lecture, 1876); Transcendentalism, with Preludes on 
Current Events,—Boston Monday Lectures, by Joseph Cook; Brighter 
than the Sun, or Christ the Light of the World—a Life of our Lord for 
the Young, by J. R. Macduff, D. D., with illus. by A. Rowan ; Some 
Aspects of the Christian Ideal, Sermons by Rev. L. Campbell, LL. D.: 
The Life and Work of Christ, by Cunningham Geike, D. D., 2 vols. 
illus.; Christ in the Christian Year, and in the Life of Man, Sermons 
by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D.; Revivals of Religion, by Rev. Jas. 
Porter, D. D.; Theological Essays, by Wm. G. T. Shedd. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—A Vocabulary of the Philosoph- 
ical Sctences, (including the Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, 
and Metaphysical, by Wm. Flemming, D. D., Prof. of Moral Philos. 
Univ. of Glasgow, from the 2d ed. 1860, and the 3d 1876, ed. by H. 
Calderwood, LL. D.), by Chas. P. Krauth, 8. T. D., LL. D.; Biology, 
with Preludes on Current Events,—Boston Monday-Lectures, by Jo- 
seph Cook,—with 3 col. plates ; A Miracle in Stone, or the Great Pyr- 
amid of Egypt, by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D.; Phystological Aisthetics, by 
Grant Allen, B. A.; The Final Philosophy, or System of Perfectible 
Knowledge issuing from the Harmony of Science and Religion, by 
Charles W. Shields, D. D.; Faith and Philosophy, or Discourses and 
Essays, by H. B. Smith, D. D., LL. D., ed. with Introduction by Dr. 
Geo. L. Prentiss: Polst/cal Science, or the State, Theoretically and 
Practically Considered, by T. D. Woolsey, 2 vols. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND HisroricaL.— Thoreau, His Life and Aims, a 
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Study, by H. A. Page ; Discoveries and Researches on the Sites of An- 
cient Mycenv and Tiryns, by Dr. H. Schliemann, with Introduction by 
the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, with maps, plates, views, ete.; The Pro- 
testant Queen of Navarre, the Mother of the Bourbons, by Virginia F. 
Townsend. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Law for the Masses, for Every-day Use, by Tru- 
man Hastings, Esq., Counsellor, ete.; The Enchanted Moccasins, and 
other Legends of the American Indians, compiled from original 
sources, by Cornelius Mathews ; Monday-Chats, by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 
selected and translated from the ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’’ with an In- 
troductory Essay on the life and writings of Sainte-Beuve, by Wm. 
Mathews, LL. D.; The Mythology of Greece and Rome, with special 
reference to its use in Art—a Class-book for the Classical and Art 
Schools, from the German of O. Seemann, ed. by G. H. Bianchi, 
illustr.; Swetzerland and the Swiss, Sketches of the Country and its 
Famous Men, by the author of ‘‘The Knights of the Frozen Sea ;”° 
Eyypt as it Is, by J. C. MeCoan ; Alcohol and the State, a Discussion 
of the Problem of Law, as applied to the Liquor Traftic, by Robert C. 
Pitman, LL. D., Associate Justice of Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts ; Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations, with Tables of 
Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the use of collectors, by Wm. C. 
Prime, LL. D., illus.; The Khedive’s Egypt, or the Old House of 
Bondage under New Masters, by Edwin de Leon, illus.; From Egypt 
to Japan, by Henry M. Field, D. D.; Echoes from Mist-Land, or the 
Nibelungen Lay revealed to Lovers of Romance and Chivalry, by Au- 
ber Forrestier. 


BRITISH. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, by J. A. Beet; Critzcal Lexicon and Concordance to the 
English and Greek Testament, by Rev. E. W. Bullinger; Natconal 
Christianity, or Ceesarism and Clericalism, by Rev. J. B. Heard ; Not 
Tradition but Scripture, by P. N. Shuttleworth ; The Jewish Messiah, 
by J. Drummond ; The Hebrew and Christian Records, 2 vols. by Dr. 
Giles; The History of Confirmation, by W. Jackson. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel, by St. 
John V. Day. 

GERMAN, 

BrIbLicaAL.—Many practical expositions of books of Scripture have 
recently appeared, Most of them are the result of exegetical lectures 
to congregations. The exposition of Isaiah, in this way, is quite an 
undertaking, but it has been done by Rev. Dr. F. W. Weber, the suc- 
cessor of the well known Loehe. These expositions are published in 
a volume, of 584 pp. 

Meditations on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Rev. K. Williger. 188 
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pp. The origin of this book is similar to the preceding, except that 
instead of the usual expository method the author seeks to lead his 
hearers into the depths of the Epistle by means of meditations. It is 
therefore less a verbal exegesis than a contemplation of the thoughts 
of the book. 

Sketches of Discourses on the Pastoral Epistles, by Prof. Dr. Rothe. 
2 vols. 390 and 418 pp. Rothe is best known as a speculative theolo- 
gian, especially as the author of a very profound work on Ethics. In 
these volumes, however, we see him as a more practical theologian. 
The sketches belong to the earlier period of his career as a theological 
professor. They were prepared from 1832-1837, and were used for 
evening services at the Seminary in Wittenberg. They reveal the 
author’s deep insight into Scripture and his rich Christian experience, 

Rev. H. Krummacher gives an exposition of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans in sermons. 542 pp. 

A work of a more learned character is The Commentary to the Book 
of Daniel by the Holy Hippolytus, by Dr. O. Bardenhewer. 107 pp. 
It is a critical investigation into the character of the Commentary of 
Hippolytus. 

HisTortcaAL.—The tenth edition of Hase’s Church History has ap- 
peared. 774 pp. The first edition was published in 1834. The second 
edition of Dr. Briick’s Church History has been published. 894 pp. 
Its author is a Roman Catholic Professor. Protestant historians are 
largely ignored. How little he is able to do justice to Protestantism 
may be inferred from the fact that he declares that the Reformation 
led to a decline in the sciences ! 

PRACTICAL.—Two very important works in the department of 
practical theology have appeared. One is the System of Practical 
Theology, by Prof. Dr. Zezschwitz. 2 parts, 472 pp. The author is 
well known in Germany by his learned works on Catechetics. In his 
system of Practical Theology the first part treats of Principles, the 
second of Cultus in relation to the word, sacrament, prayer, and 
liturgy. The other important work on the same subject is by Dr. 
Harnack. First vol. 2 parts. 635 pp. The first part contains the 
Introduction and the Principles. The second gives the history and 
theory of Cultus. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The conflict of the German Empire with the 
Pope has given rise to a rich literature on the subject of the Papacy. 
Among works on this subject we notice the following : 

The Papacy in its gradual development to the present time. 230 pp. 
The Mechanism of the Vatican Religion, by Prof. Dr. J. Friedrich. 
2ded. 72 pp. The Vatican Dogma of the universal Episcopacy and 
of the Infallibility of the Pope, By Prof. Dr. J. Langen. 102 pp. 
The Doctrine and Life of the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. A. 
Lichtenstein. 156 pp. 
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Dr. E. Spiess has written a work on the History of the Doctrine of « 
Future Life. 615 pp. He gives the views of the different nations re- 
specting this doctrine. The result of the author’s investigation is 
the view that all nations have some idea of an existence beyond death. 

Rev. L. Striebitz has prepared a book on the History of Preaching in 
the Evangelical Church from Mosheim till the present time. 721 pp. 
Special attention is given to the period since the death of Schleier- 
macher. J. HW. W.S. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, 
8. T. D. Vol. VII. New—Pes. pp. vi., 1003. 1877. 


This seventh volume of this great work carries it forward into the 
middle of the letter P., closing with the subject Pestle. The work is 
too well known to scholars to require extended criticism, or special 
commendation. It may be safely said that it improves as it pro- 
gresses, and this volume bears evidence of care and labor in its prep- 
aration. It contains nearly one thousand—998—articles, has had the 
labor of more than forty contributors, and is illustrated by more than 
two hundred and fifty wood-cuts, many of them aiding very materi- 
ally in understanding the subjects. There also accompanies this vol- 
ume a finely colored map of Palestine, with a plan of Jerusalem and 
its environs, unsurpassed by anything of the kind we have seen. The 
map has been prepared under the immediate direction of the editor, 
Dr. Strong, whose personal observations and researches have been 
employed, along with the most authentic sources of information, thus 
furnishing the best guarantee for correctness and accuracy. Among 
the contributors, are some of the leading scholars of this country, 
with a number from the old world. The articles, of course, differ 
very greatly in length and value. Many of them must be on subjects 
of comparatively little importance, but not a few discuss topics of 
greatest interest, and would make clever volumes of themselves, It 
is proper, however, to say, that some of the longest articles make no 
claim to originality, the authors acknowledging that they are chiefly 
compiled from the previous works of Smith, Kitto, Fairbairn and 
others. But what is wanting in such a work, is not originality so 
much as reliable informatign ; and it is better to furnish such matter 
from other standard works than to give inferior material. This valu- 
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able Cyclopedia is steadily advancing towards completion, and we are 
informed that ‘‘should no unforeseen hindrance occur, the three re- 
maining volumes necessary to complete the Alphabet may be expected 
at intervals of about one year each.”’ Faxit Deus. 


The Origin of the World, according to Revelation and Science. By 
J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R.S., F. G. S., Principal and Vice Chan- 
cellor of McGill University, Montreal ; author of ‘‘Acadian Geol- 
ogy,’ ‘The story of the Earth and Man,”’ ‘‘Life’s Dawn on Earth,”’ 
ete. pp. 438—1877. 


This volume has a somewhat pretentious title, and, had we not 
some knowledge of the author and his writings, we might be led to 
expect wild speculations. But the reader will find little or nothing of 
this kind. It is a calm and sober investigation of the teachings of 
science and revelation on the much agitated questions respecting the 
origin of the world and its inhabitants. Dr. Dawson is known to the 
reading world as a diligent student of nature, and also a devout stu- 
dent of divine revelation. He does not pursue the study of the one 
to the neglect of the other, but seeks to gather and combine the light 
drawn from both. His various publications, in the department of 
Science, have given him a distinguished reputation as an author. 

The present volume takes the place of another work of his, with 
the title ‘‘Archaza,”’ published in 1860. So many changes were found 
necessary to meet advancing speculations in science, that it became 
essentially a new book, and in accordance with its character and pur- 
pose received a new name. It belongs to the class of works, now 
somewhat common, that aims to effect a reconciliation between the 
teachings of science and the Bible, or to show how we may ‘‘best har- 
monize our great and growing knowledge of nature with our old 
and cherished beliefs as to the origin and destiny of man.’? The aim 
of the work is not controversial, but in the spirit of true philosophy 
to ascertain and exhibit the truth. The various subjects discussed 
cover the chief points raised by modern speculation in regard to the 
origin of the universe, the Bible account of the creation, the intro- 
duction of man into our world, the unity and antiquity of the race 
etc., etc. There are eleven Appendices, containing special discussion 
of topics treated of or touched upon in the body of the work. These 
Appendices are severally, ‘‘True and False Evolution: Evolution and 
Creation by Law: Modes of Creation: Theories of Life: Recent 
Facts as to the Antiquity of Man: Glacial Periods in connection 
with Genesis : Chemistry of the Primeval Earth: Tannin and Bhe- 
mah: Ancient Mythologies: Assyrian and Egyptian Texts: Species 
and Varieties in connection with Evolution and the Unity of Man.”’ 

Nothing more is necessary to assure the reader that this volume is 
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one of no ordinary interest, and the acknowledged ability and candor 
of the author entitle his opinions and conclusions to the greatest 
weight. With the extraordinary pretensions of some scientists, it is 
refreshing to find a man like Dr. Dawson assuring us that he ‘thas 
seen no reason to abandon in the least degree the principles of inter- 
pretation”’ insisted on in his earlier publications. Certain it is, that 
he has not found it necessary to abandon so many false assumptions, 
or to modify crude theories, as some who have adopted a different 
course. With him we are hopeful of an entire harmony, and as he 
says ‘‘the time is perhaps nearer than we anticipate,’’ between science 
and revelation. 


An English Commentary on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis 
Heraclide, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the Scanning 
of each Play, from the latest and best Authorities. By Charles An- 
thon, LL. D., iate Professor of Greek in Columbia College, New 
York. 1877. pp. 453. 

Dr. Anthon’s recognized classical ability is a guarantee for the value 
of this volume of notes and comments. It brings together the infor- 
mation, references and suggestions which are needed to enable the 
student of Euripides to master the points of historical and critical 
difficulties that he will meet with in his works. Rightly used by the 
student as a help to accurate and careful study, this volume will prove 
to be of great service. It is very neatly gotten out, in convenient 
form and arrangement. 


Cicero's Tusculan Disputations ; also Treatises on the Nature of the 
Gods, and on the Commonwealth. Literally Translated, Chiefly 
by C. D. Yonge. 1877. pp. 466. 

This forms one of the volumes of ‘‘Harper’s New Classical Library.”’ 
The translation, though literal, is easy and graceful, and avoids the 
unnatural forms that so often offend good taste in such renderings. 
Basham’s translation of a part of the ‘‘Commonwealth”’ is used after 
careful revision. The treatise on ‘tthe Nature of the Gods” is a re- 
vision of that usually ascribed to Benjamin Franklin. The best texts 
have been followed, and the volume is one which will make these great 
discussions of Cicero really enjoyable to English readers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
[For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. } 
The Church of the Apostles. By the Right Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, 

D. D., LL. D., Bishop of California. pp. 174. 1877. 

Bishop Kip is the author of quite a number of works, and writes 
with clearness and force. The general design of this volume is to pre- 
sent a picture of the Church in the days of its early purity. By ‘“‘the 
Church of the Apostles,’’ Dr. Kip does not mean simply the Church of 
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the times of the Apostles, but specially the Church as it took form 
and manifestation under the principles of organization and life der- 
ived from them.and developed in the succeedipg centuries. Taking 
for his starting point the statement of St. Luke, Acts 2 : 42, he com- 
prehends the whole view under the four points: Creeds, Fellowship, 
Eucharist, and Liturgies. Of course, the view presented of Christian- 
ity is shaped in the mould of Episcopal teaching and prelatical eccle- 
siasticism. An apostolic Church is represented as existing only with 
the three orders of the ministry, and episcopal government. He as- 
serts that **with many on the continent of Europe who followed Luther 
and Calvin, the chain of the ministry which bound them to apostolic 
times was broken and a self-constituted authority took its place.” 

We can by no means subscribe to many of the views urged, espe- 
cially as to the Church. the authority of tradition, and the primitive 
ritual, but the tone of the discussion is gentle and Christian, and the 
work breathes the spirit of an earnest and devoted faith. As an out- 
line view of the chief claims of the Episcopal Church, by one high in 
its authority and service, the work is‘a valuable one. 


American Addresses, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology. By 

Thomas H. Huxley. pp. 164. 1877. 

Three of these Addresses, given in New York, Sept. 18, 20, 22, 1876, 
are on Evolution, and attracted much attention and criticism at the 
time of their delivery. The publishers have done good service in issu- 
ing the lectures in this permanent form. They will form an abiding 
memorial of a distinguished failure to give a ‘demonstration’ of the 
kind of ‘Evolution’ of which Mr. Huxley is a forward representative 
and champion. It is presumable that the author is master of the full- 
est available materials for supporting the view he holds. That he has 
great ability and skill in marshaling them, no reader can doubt. But 
a calm examination of the argument must make it quickly evident to 
a logical mind, that the conclusion rests on immense, if net incredi- 
ble assumptions. The address on the opening of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, and the lecture on the Study of Biology, South 
Kensington, 1876, complete the volume. 


Light: A series of simple, entertaining, and inexpensive Experiments 
in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of every age. 
By Alfred M. Mayer and Charles Bernard. pp. 113. 1877. 

The design of this small volume, belonging to the ‘‘Experimental 
Science Series for Beginners,”’ is stated in the preface to be, ‘to fur- 
nish a number of simple and easy experiments in the phenomena of 
light, that any one can perform with materials that may be found in 
any dwelling-house, or that may be bought for a small sum in any 
town or city."" The design has been well carried out. It will prove 
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an admirable guide to students and teachers who are without exten- 
sive apparatus, enabling them to perform many interesting and in- 
structive experiments with scarcely any cost. 


@ 

Mesmerism, Spiritualism, §c. Historically and Scientitically Consid- 
ered. Being two Lectures delivered at the London Institution. 
With Preface and Appendix. By William B. Carpenter, C. B., M. 
D., LL. D., F. R.8., F. G.S., V. P. L. S., Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, Registrar of the University of London, 
ete. pp. 158. 1877. 

In the first of these Lectures Dr. Carpenter speaks of Epidemic De- 
lusions in general, and discusses Mesmerism, Odylism, Electro-Biolo- 
gy, the Pendule Explorateur, the Divining Rod and Thought-Reading. 
In the second lecture, he treats of Mesmerie Clairvoyance, Table- 
Turning, and Table-Talking, and Spiritualism. Dr. Carpenter has 
endeavored to treat the whole subject historically and scientifically. 
He maintains that the great part of the alleged phenomena involved 
are from “either FRADULENT deception or unintentional sELF-de- 
ception,’ or both combined, and that the explanation of all the oecur- 
rences or facts that are genuine, is to be obtained from the influence 
of DOMINANT IDEAS and the principle of EXPECTANCY. He does not 
believe in the existence of any genuine clairvoyant power. 

This volume is a valuable one, and its reading cannot but tend to 
sober the judgment and guard the mind against frauds and delusions 
that find too easy a credit among men. We regard some expressions 
and statements of Dr. Carpenter as objectionable, but the volume is 
one of ability and value. 


T. NELSON & SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH AND NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Recent Polar Voyages. A Record of Adventure and Discovery. From 
the Search after Franklin to the British Polar Expedition. pp. 663. 
1875-1876. 

This is a valuable compend of the chief Arctic explorations. After 

a sketch of the progress of geographical diseovery in the North, from 

the reign of Henry VII. to the reign of Victoria, there are given, in 

succession, very satisfactory summaries of the expeditions of Dr. 

Kane, McClintock, Dr. Hayes, the HANSA and GERMANIA, Lieuten- 

ant Payer, Captain Hall in the PoLARtIs, and Captains Nares and Ste- 

phenson in the ALERT and the Discovery. <A Chronological List of 

Aretie Expeditions between 1845 and 1876 is added. The compiler 

has done his work with excellent judgment and taste, preserving what- 

ever was most valuable and interesting in the original narratives. 
while compressing them within proper limits. 
The reader of this volume will obtain a very clear idea of what has 
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recently been done in fixing our knowledge of the Arctic regions, and 
will be impressed by the courage, resolution and endurance of the en- 
thusiastic adventurers who have dared and suffered so much in these 
explorations. The volume is one, also, of most exciting interest. 
Many of the scenes and incidents would be strange.and extraordinary 
if introduced by the novelist into the fictions meant to create surprise 
and wonder. Yet these are genuine experiences, amid the storms, the 
ice-rafts, the falling bergs, snows and glaciers, and manifold perils of 
the northern seas, The reader may enjoy here all the excitement of 
romance while conscious that he is beguiled by no invention of the 
romancist. A good circumpolar map is prefixed, and the volume is 
tinely illustrated. 


General Beckwith: His Life and Labors among the Waldenses of Pied- 
mont. By J. P. Meille, Pastor of the Waldensian Church at Turin. 
With an Introductory Notice by the Rev. William Arnot. pp. 312. 
If any one wishes to know the present state of that strangely inter- 

esting communion of Christians, the Waldensian Church, to under- 
stand its recent recovery from its persecuted and wasted condition, 
and to be refreshed by an example of self-renouncing, wise and sue- 
cessful effort in the service of Christ, let him read this account of the 
life and labors of General Beckwith. Beginning his career as a sol- 
dier, disabled at the battle of Waterloo, becoming a Christian, and 
devoting himself to the service of the Vaudois, laboring with remark- 
able devotion and wisdom, the history of this English believer is full 
of instruction and spiritual incitement. 


The Teacher’s Cabinet, containing Practical Papers on General Sunday 
School Topics. Contributed by Various Authors. Two vols. First 
series 1873. Second Series 1874. London: Sunday School Union, 
The first of these volumes contains twelve able and valuble dis- 

cussions of subjects connected with Sunday School work, by Rev. 

R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, England, Dr. J. H. Vincent, and Dr. 

Jos. Alden, of New York. W. H. Groser, London, Charles Reed, M. 

P., F. R. S., and others. They are well suited to impress Sunday 

School teachers with the importance of their work, and help them into 

the best methods for success. The second volume is mainly BIBLICAL 

in the character of its contents, giving Outlines of Scripture Geogra- 
phy, the Structure and Development of the Bible, a Sketch of Bible 

History, Bible Dlustrations and how to use them, Hints on the Prep- 

aration of Bible Lessons, &c. They are both well adapted to instruct 

and stimulate those for whose assistance and benefit they have been 
prepared. The objeetions made in one paper, to the use of Church 

Catechisms in the Sunday School, are of small force, if the Catechism 

be RIGHTLY used, 
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Alpine Lyrics. A Selection from the Poems of Meta Heusser-Schwei- 
zer. Translated by H. L. L., one of the authors of ‘‘Hymns from 
the Land of Luther.” author of ‘*Thoughtful Hours,’’ &e. pp. 101. 
Dr. Philip Schaff speaks of the author of these lyrics as ‘‘the most 

gifted and sweetest of female poets in the German tongue,” and of her 


poems as ‘combining true poetic genius with deep piety.’’ The lyrics 
of this little volume will serve well to introduce her to American 
readers. They are characterized by a beautiful tenderness and depth 
of feeling, under the inspiration of Christian faith. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippineott & Co., Phila. 

On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By J. C. Shairp, LL. D., Princi- 
pal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. An- 
drews. pp. 279. 1877. 

Principal Shairp has been very favorably known through his ‘*Cul- 
ture and Religion,’ and ‘Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.’’ His 
works have been marked by such soundness of judgment, cleverness of 
thought, and transparent purity and beauty of style, as to give him a 
prominent place among English writers. This small volume sustains 
the author’s high reputation. It is the result of some lectures deliv- 
ered several years ago to popular audiences. They have been re-writ- 
ten and re-cast into the shape in which they are now published. Their 
object is to bring out the fact, that, while the several physical sciences 
explain each some portion of nature’s mysteries, yet after all these sci- 
ences have had their say and given their explanations, there remains 
much in nature, especially in its relation to the soul of man, that 
needs interpretation and recognition. 

In the first seven chapters Dr. Shairp discusses the general nature 
of Poetry and what it involves as an interpretation of the exterual 
world. The representations of true Poetry are not unreal fancies, fie- 
titious and misleading, but glowing expressions of the deeper spiritual 
meaning and living realities that belong to nature. True Poetry is 
possible only when the soul is open to the significance and be&uty of 
the external world, and no one can apprehend the full compass of na- 
ture’s manifold harmonies, whose own heart is not filled with that 
central harmony which sets it right with God and man. The progress 
of Science cannot destroy Poetry, because ‘‘every new province of 
knowledge which science conquers, Poetry may in time enter and pos- 
sess.”’? The remaining seven chapters point out the various ways in 
which Poets deal with nature, with numerous illustrations from the 
poetry of the different periods. It is a book for every well-selected 
library. 


The Bodleys Telling Stories, by the author of ‘‘Doings of the Bodley 
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Family in Town and Country,” ‘stories from my Attie,’? ‘‘Dream 
Children,” and ‘Seven Little People and their Friends.’’ With 
Illustrations. pp. 236. 1877. 

This is in every way a charming book for the little folks. Mr. Seud- 
der, the writer of it, evidently knows how both to interest and in- 
struct them. It is beautifully printed, on excellent paper, with 
numerous telling illustrations. The binding is very unique. Alto- 
gether, the volume cannot fail to be a favorite with the children. 


POTT, YOUNG & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Mystery of Suffering. Six Lectures, by the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, 
M. A., author of “The Origin and Development of Religious Be- 
lief,’ ‘‘Some Modern Difficulties,” ‘‘Lives of the Saints,’ ‘* Village 
Preaching for a Year,’? &¢. London: W. Skeffington and Son. pp. 
112. 1877. 

This is a small volume on a great subject. It is written with prac- 
tical aim, and speaks to the heart. The course of thought is best in- 
dicated by giving the topics of the six lectures that comprise the work: 
The Mystery of Suffering. The Occasion of Suffering, The Capacity 
for Suffering, Suffering Educative, Suffering Evidential, Suffering 
Sacrificial. Mr. Baring-Gould finds man’s liability to suffering neces- 
sitated by the exaltation of his nature—the possibilities of joy and 
blessedness conferred in his spiritual powers and freedom necessarily 
involving exposure to pain and trial. The book abounds with rich 
and suggestive thought, in a style full of force and beauty. The au- 
thor’s dislike of Calvinism hardly allows him to do justice to it; and 
some of his statements about primitive man might bear criticism ; but 
he has given us a discussion of much vigor and freshness, quickening 
to the heart and mind of the reader, 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO, s 


Monday Chats, by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, of the French Academy. Se- 
lected and Translated from the ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,”? with an in- 
troductory Essay on the Life and Writings of Sainte-Beuve, by 
William Mathews, LL. D., author of ‘*Getting on in the world,” 
“Words and their Use and Abuse,” ete., etc. 1877. pp. 384. 

Dr. Mathews has done a real service to the English readers by the 
translation of these selections from Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘Causeries.’? They 
introduce us to an author but litthe known among us, yet one of the 
most brilliant critics of recent times. The ‘‘Causeries,’’ appeared 
originally as a series of weekly literary articles, begun in the ‘‘Con- 
stitutionel’’ and continued in the Moniteur,’’ from 1849 to 1869, and 
form many volumes, They attracted great attention and won high 
praise. The Edinburgh Review says of them: ‘‘Such admirable bio- 
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graphical essays on so small a compass are nowhere else to be found. 
They are miniatures of the most excellent workmanship.” 

The sketches translated for this volume are of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
Feneion, Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, Rosseau, Madame Geoffrin, Joa- 
bert, Guizot, The Abbe Galiani, and Frederick the Great. These are 
charming literary portraits. It is interesting to trace in them the 
fact that, despite his chilling skepticism and atheism, Sainte-Beuve 
could draw beatiful pictures of Christian virtue, and saw the defects 
in character caused by irreligion in others. Of Frederick the Great, 
he mentions as his “‘radical vice, irreverence, ¢rreligion,’’ and he 
quotes, with endorsement, John Muller’s judgment : ‘*Frederick want- 
ed only the highest degree of culture, religion, which completes hu- 
manity and humanizes all greatness. ”’ 

Dr. Mathews has given, in the first eighty-six pages of the volume. 
a charming biographical and literary sketch of Sainte-Beuve. 


Echoes from Mist-Land ; or The Nibelungen Lay Revealed to Lovers 
of Romance and Chivalry. By Auber Forrestier. p. 218. 1877. 


No small service is being done by earnest scholars, on opening up 
to English readers a knowledge of the early heroic and mythological lit- 
erature of Northern Europe. We have already had occasion to call 
attention to some valuable works in this direction— Prof. Anderson’s 
“Norse Mythology,” ‘“‘Viking Tales of the North,’? and Holcomb’s 
translation of Tegner’s ‘Fridthjof’s Saga. The volume before us is in 
the same line of service, as to the German literature of the dawn. 
The great epic poem of those early days of chivalry and knightly valor, 
_ the Nibelungen Lay, is opened to us, not in a translation, but in a re- 
hearsal of the weird and fascinating story in clear and flowing En- 
glish. The plan has been well conceived and admirably executed. Mr. 
eater has endeavored to be faithful to the incidents and spirit of 
tYe original. It gives a vivid picture of the thought and life of those 
olden times, and enchains the reader’s thought. as the course of 
strange and exciting adventures is unfolded. The book is one of un- 
usual interest. The author has prefixed a lengthened introduction, 
explanatory of the Nibelungen literature. 


First Lessons in Latin: adapted to the Latin Grainmars of Allen and 
Greenough, Andrews and Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullion and Mor- 
ris, Gildersleeve, and Harkness, and prepared as an Introduction 
to Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By Elisha Jones, M. 
A., Acting Assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Mich- 
igan, and author of ‘Exercises in Greek Prose$Composition.”’ pp. 
220. 1877. 


An examination of this work shows that it combines, in an unusual 
degree, the best features of a good Latin drill-book for beginners. 
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The lessons and examples are admirably arranged for guiding the 
learner into a clear and accurate understanding of the first principles 
of the language. Made to be used with any of the six Grammars 
mentioned in the title, teachers will, we believe, find it to be one of 
the very best manuals for instruction. The publishers have made 
the paper and type every thing that could be desired. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE: N. YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Alcohol and the State. A Discussion of the Problem of Law as ap- 
plied to the Liquor Trafic. By Robert C. Pitman, LL. D., As- 
sociate Justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts. pp. 406, 
187i. 

The liquor traflic is the most gigantic evil of civilized nations, and 
its overthrow presents the most important social problem of the age. 
When the enormous wrongs and destructions which the traflic inflicts 
are looked at, the indifference and patience of society under the 
wasting injuries become very amazing. The reluctance to crush the 
evil is evidence of some grievous perversion of public sentiment. 
Works like the one before us cannot fail to do good in hastening on 
the day of correct thinking and right action on the subject. 

Dr. Pitman’s book is calm, clear, and strong. It bears the marks, 
all through, of a sound legal mind and scholarly ability. It is not 
made up of random assertions and loose declamation, but deals with 
the facts of the subject calmly and on the broadest principles of states- 
manship. The volume is divided into two parts. The first part is en- 
titled ‘‘Aleohol versus the State,’? and investigates the evils of the 
traflic, in the waste of material wealth and the destruction of homes, 
in pauperism, in crime, in the vitiation of the human stock, and in 
its being the universal ally of evil and antagonist of good. The sec- 
ond part is ‘‘the State versus Alcohol,’ in which the author treats of 
the province of law, liberty and government, the license laws, the ne- 
eessity of prohibition, etc. The discussions are brief, clear and im- 
pressive, bristling with statistics and facts that confirm the conclu- 
sions with startling force. Dr. Pitman makes short work of the 
objection, that prohibition reacts unfavorably by leading to secret 
drinking. The work is a most valuable one, and should have a wide 
circulation. 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
(Through J. B. Lippincott « Co.) 

The Final Philosophy, or System of Perfectible Knowledge Issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles Woodruff 
Shields, D. D., Professor of Princeton College. Member of the 
American Philosophical Society. pp. viii., 609. 1877. 


Vol. VIII. No. 1. 18 
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This is a weighty volume in more senses than one. Occupying more 
than 600 pages, it treats of some of the most difficult problems in 
science, philosophy and religion. It comes forth as the first-fruits of 
a foundation established in Princeton College in the year 1865, Dr. 
Shields, who is the incumbent on this foundation, was known in Phil- 
adelphia as a very thoughtful student and chaste writer. In 1861, he 
issued an Essay entitled Philosophia Ultima, which had much to do 
with the establishment of a special chair in Princeton College, and 
the author’s being called to occupy it. The present volume bears 
ample evidence of how diligently he has cultivated his chosen field. 
He has gathered material from an immense range of authors, and 
given us the result of reading that shows the enthusiastic scholar. 
The list of authors, whose opinions are cited in the volume, numbers 
about a thousand, and represents the widest range of thought. 

The plan of the work is comprehensive, and carried out with pains- 
taking care. After an INTRODUCTION, on ‘‘The Academic Study of 
Christian Science,” in which he presents what he considers as neces- 
sary to a proper adjustment of the antagonisms which have been 
found existing between science and religion, and that the two may be 
harmonized in a complete and final philosophy, the ultimate truth, 
the treatment of the subject is divided into two parts. In the first 
Part, which occupies about two-thirds of the volume, we have pre- 
sented ‘*The Philosophical parties as to the relations between Science 
and Religion.”? The separate chapters in this division treat in order 
of ‘*Early Conflicts and Alliances between Science and Religion: Mod- 
ern Antagonisms between Science and Religion: Modern Indifferentism 
between Science and Religion: Modern Eclecticism between Science and 
Religion: Modern Skepticism between Science and Religion.’’ In the 
discussion of these topics the author is led to consider the difficulties 
which have been felt between Science and Religion, beginning as far 
back as five hundred years before the Christian era. The chief part 
of the discussion. however, is confined to the contlicts of modern 
times, or since the beginning of the fifteenth century. Here where 
the greatest interest naturally centres the treatment is minute and 
full. The conflicts arising from investigations and discoveries in the 
various departments of astronomy, geology, anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, theology, and philosophy, are all passed under careful re- 
view. The plan of the work causes some repetition of the same sub- 
jects and authors under different heads, but it may add to the clear- 
ness and fullness of the presentation. It is to some extent a history 
of scientific and religious thought during more than four hundred 
years of the immediate past, and cannot be read without interest and 
instruction. There is a wonderful amount of matter drawn together 
and condensed into these four hundred pages. This elaborate and 
careful survey of all the apparent din and contlict of opinions closes 
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with a very cheering and hopeful view of the whole subject. ‘‘We 
may therefore conclude, after a full survey of all modern philosophical 
opinions, that the two great interests of religion and science are not 
only reconcilable, but [are ] being reconciled. Let neither the scien- 
tist nor the religionist despair of their ultimate harmony, but rather 
let both strive together to effect it, and therein hail at once the thor- 
ough fusion of Christianity and civilization and the practical union 
of earth and heaven.”’ 

The spirit and style of the discussion are in marked contrast with 
some of the works treating of the same general subject. Let any one, 
for instance, compare such a wretched performance as Dr. Draper’s 
Conflict of Science and Religion with this calm aud scholarly work of 
Dr. Shields, and he will realize the difference between a mere pre- 
tender and a genuine student in such a field. 

The Second Part of the volume discusses ‘‘ The Philosophical Theory 
of the Harmony of Science and Religion,’’ Here again we have five 
Chapters, treating successively of “The Umpirage of Philosophy be- 
tween Science and Religion: The Positive Philosophy: The Absolute 
Philosophy : The Final Philosophy: Philosophia Ultima,"’ Dr. Shields 
claims that Philosophy must act as umpire between Science and Re- 
ligion, and yet not in any such sense that either must sacrifice any- 
thing that is real or true. It must decide between the true and the 
false in both, and thus bring the truth of both into harmony. In this 
view, which is doubtless the correct one, neither has any cause to 
dread philosophy. He shows the errors, and insufliciency of much 
that has passed for Philosophy to meet the end desired, and the need 
of a true final Philosophy. 

Although the title of this volume may sound a little pretentious, 
the reader will find nothing to offend in this respect. Dr. Shields 
everywhere shows the modest humility that marks the true inquirer 
after truth. There is no vain boasting, or *‘great swelling words” of 
vanity. Confident only in the triumph of truth, he patiently prose- 
cutes his inquiries. He regards himself as simply making his contri- 
bution towards **the completion of the final philosophy,’? which ‘tecan 
only be the work of many minds through coming generations.’? Un- 
less we are mistaken this will be regarded as one of the most judicious 
and valuable contributions yet made to the great object in view. 


Faith and Philosophy: Discourses and Essays, By Henry Bb. Smith, 
D. D., LL. D. Edited with an Introductory notice By George L. 
Prentiss, D. D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, in 
the City of New York. pp. xiv., 496 1877. 

This is another volume of very substantial reading and a fitting 
companion of the one just noticed. It is not very often that two 
such volumes appear at the same time and by the same publishers. 
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The authors of these Discourses and Essays was better known to the 
circle of theological and critical readers than the author of the Final 
Philosophy. Indeed few, if any, scholars in our country had won a 
higher reputation for breadth of learning, accompanied by profundity 
and acuteness of thought. As a critic and reviewer, in his depart- 
ment, he had no superior and few equals. When he undertook to dis- 
cuss a subject he made thorough work. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Dr. Smith did not live to give to the Church more of the ripened 
fruits of his laborious study. 

The present volume has been edited by his colleague, Dr. Prentiss, 
who furnishes an Jntroductory Notice, containing a brief sketch of the 
Life and character of Dr. Smith, with an estimate of his merits asa 
scholar and a divine. The volume takes its title from the first article, 
and also from the general character of the discussions. Some of the 
papers comprised in the volume attracted marked attention when first 
published, and have been republished in different forms. The selec- 
tion has been made with excellent judgment, and embraces the follow- 
ing: The Relations of Faith and Philosophy, (1849): Nature and 
Worth of the Science of Church History, (1851): The Reformed 
Churches of Europe and America in relation to General Church His- 
tory, (1855): The Idea of Christian Theology as a System, (1855): The 
New Latitudinarians of England, (1861): The Theological System of 
Emmons, (1862): Christian Union and Ecclesiastical Reunion, (1864): 
Hamilton’s Theory of Knowledge, (1861): Draper’s Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe, (1863): Whedon on the Will, (1865): Renan’s Life 
of Jesus, (1864) The New Faith of Strauss, (1874(. 

Some of these discussions are of more permanent value than others, 
but none of them are lacking in qualities of sterling merit. His criti- 
cism and exposure of error is keen, and the freedom from extravagance 
in language shows his consciousness of strength. We recall the satis- 
faction we felt at reading most of these articles as they appeared, and 
are glad to see them now in this collected and more convenient form. 
It is surely to be hoped that this volume may receive such a welcome 
as will encourage the publication of a second, for which we are 
informed there is ‘‘ample material.”’ 

The appearance of these two volumes must be regarded as very op- 
portune. The reading public has been fairly surfeited with lectures, 
addresses, pamphlets and volumes to show the dangers to which the 
Bible and religion are exposed from the achievements of science. Some 
timid people may have felt alarmed. But such substantial discussions 
as these, by men occupying prominent positions in orthodox centres, 
are caculated to quiet any such apprehensions. We commend not 
only to Christian readers, but to the whole school of ‘‘advanced think- 
ers,’”? these volumes by champions of a sound philosophy and a true 
religion. 
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Theological Essays. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. pp. 383. 1877. * 

This is a new edition of a volume of Theological Essays, which was 
received with marked favor on its first appearance some twenty years 
ago. The essay upon Evolution, we are told, ‘thas been recast, ampli- 
fied, and carefully revised,” in order to meet some more modern pha- 
ses of thought and discussion. It is hardly necessary to commend 
these Essays to those who are interested in such subjects. Dr, Shedd 
is a vigorous thinker and careful writer. The last essay, that on cler- 
ical education, might be read with special profit by some in the Luth- 
eran Church, who are writing about surplus ministers and decrying 
Theological Seminaries. Theological students will find it a valuable 
volume to read. 


The Beginnings of Christianity, with a view of the state of the Ro- 
man World at the birth of Christ. By George P. Fisher, D. D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College ; author of ‘‘Es- 
says on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity,’ ‘*The Reforma- 
tion,” ete. pp. 591. 1877. 

We cannot better present, in few words, the aim and compass of 
this volume, than is done by the author himself. He says: ‘I have 
undertaken, first, to describe the Ancient Roman World, including 
both Heathen and Jewish Society, into which Christianity entered, 
and in which it first established itself ; secondly, to examine the New 
Testament documents from which our knowledge of the beginnings of 
the Christian religion must be derived ; and thirdly, to discuss some 
of the most important topics connected with the Life of Jesus and 
the Apostolic Age.”’ 

It will be readily seen that this volume covers a very important field 
of inquiry, and it is marked by the careful investigations which char- 
acterize the productions of this author. There is a large amount of 
information furnished on subjects which are not within the range of 
study for ordinary readers. We regard Prof. Fisher ordinarily a safe 
guide, but on several points in this volume, we are compelled to dis- 
sent. On what seems to us very insuflicient grounds, he fixes the date 
of the Apocalypse between 68 and 70, ignoring entirely the arguments 
for a considerably later date. He also holds that ‘‘the Apostles cher- 
ished the hope and expectation that the Lord would soon return,” 
which he admits was a ‘tmistaken expectation.’” We are informed, 
that in the Apostolic age, ‘‘in towns, where the number of Christians 
were considerable, the eldership was plural. * * But in country 
places, a single elder presided over a church.’? We should like to have 
the evidence of this. So, too, we are quietly informed, ‘Baptism, it 
is now generally agreed among scholars, was commonly by immer- 
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sion.’? Dr. Dale, who has written four volumes on the subject, and 
who would not agree to this statement, is to be set aside, as not ‘‘among 
scholars.’’ The volume is perhaps unconsciously tinged with the ec- 
clesiastical views of the author. With some considerable abatements, 
the volume is still one that may be recommended for very substantial 
merits, and a valuable contribution to the literature bearing on that 
period of the Christian Church. 

Of the volumes noticed from Scribner, Armstrong & Co., we are 
glad to see Indexes to those of Drs. Shilds, Smith, and Fisher. No 
standard volume should be issued without an Index. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
(Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 

Boston Monday Lectures. Vol. I. Biology, with Preludes on Current 
Events. Vol. Il. Transcendentalism, with Preludes on Current 
Events. By Joseph Cook. pp. 325, 305. 1877, 1878. 

It is perhaps too soon to pronounce an impartial verdict upon these 
volumes of Lectures. Mr. Cook is in the full tide of popularity as a 
public lecturer. His discussions of the most difficult problems in sci- 
ence, philosophy and religion, have been listened to by crowded audi- 
ences, including as we are informed, ‘‘in large numbers, representatives 
of the broadest scholarship, the profoundest philosophy, the acutest 
scientific research, and generally of the finest intellectual culture, of 
Boston and New England.’’ The men having charge of these Lec- 
tures are among the most dlstinguished scholars of the day in this 
centre of New England culture. Mr. Cook has undoubtedly achieved 
a success which is truly wonderful. THe has succeeded in catching the 
ear of earnest thinking men, and of active business men, and to some 
extent, at least, has stemmed if not turned the tide of popular senti- 
ment among those inclined to skepticism. He has dared to tell the 
free-thinkers and rationalists of Boston how shallow their science and 
religion are. He has spoken bold, if not brave words, in the very pres- 
ence of men accustomed to treat orthodox believers with mingled pity 
and contempt. He has hurled defiance in the very teeth of New Eng- 
land opposition to orthodoxy. For the service he has rendered we in 
turn render him all honor. He has no doubt, in some ways, accom- 
plished good. 

But, unless we are mistaken, the calm, sober judgment of coming 
time will make a considerable abatement of the estimation in which 
these Lectures will be held as of permanent value. When the excite- 
ment of the occasion and the glare of the rhetoric have lost most of 
their influence, and we are seeking after the truth that remains, there 
will be found, we believe, not only a great deal of extravagance in 
style, but a considerable amount of doubtful science, unsound reason- 
ing, strained analogies, and uncertain conclusions. Mr. Cook is 
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stronger and more successful in demolishing a false theory, or exposing 
an unsound doctrine, than he is in establishing the truth. His criti- 
cism of Transcendentalism in New England is severe and overwhelm- 
ing. Theodore Parkerism, we believe the name is authorized, is shown 
to be utterly unworthy of reverence on the score of critical learning, 
genuine philosophy, or religious conviction. It is a weak style of 
skepticism. And much the same might be said of a good deal of his 
exposures of some scientific theories set up against the Bible and reli- 
gion. He is strong as an assailant, and his Lectnres will do good in 
this direction. 

But when Mr. Cook comes to demonstrate on scientific grounds, the 
existence and immortality of the soul ; to show by aid of the scalpel 
and microscope the existence of mind and thought; to illustrate by 
analogies the incarnation and the Trinity, until all mystery shall dis- 
appear, we feel that he is treading not only on doubtful ground, but on 
ground that utterly fails to uphold him. We would not like to accept 
Mr. Cook’s defences of some of the deepest mysteries of Christianity, or 
to allow him to stand as a representative of defenders of the orthodox 
faith. 

No impartiai judge will deny that Mr. Cook possesses great power 
in getting hold of a point, in bringing it out distinctly to view, or 
throwing light upon it from various quarters, of culling the sharpest 
sayings from the best writers and using them to his advantage, of 
vivid pictorial illustration, in a word, of the most essential qualities 
of a popular lecturer and debater. He has evidently read and studied 
upon the topics he discusses, and comes with them before the public 
with an intense enthusiasm, which in turn begets enthusiasm, often 
showing itself in outward applause. 

But there is a lack of genuine humility, of quiet simplicity begot- 
ten of sober judgment and settled truth. His style is florid, sometimes 
grandiloquent, and the language runs away with the thought. 

We cannot criticise particular points in these lectures. They have 
a strong mixture of good and bad qualities—the good upon the whole 
preponderating. They will be read by thousands who would not read 
more sober and quiet discussions of these lofty themes, The truth in 
them will endure. The rhetoric and occasional inaccuracy, and the 
doubtful reasoning in some places, will receive their correction. Those 
most likely to find fault with Mr. Cook’s style of discussion have least 
occasion to. They have had well nigh a monopoly of the use of cer- 
tain weapons which he has turned against them with terrible effect. 
If they do not relish ridicule and irony, and to have their weak points 
mercilessly exposed, they should not attempt the use of such methods. 

These volumes will doubtless have, as in many respects they deserve, 
a very wide reading. 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
(Through Smith, English & Co., Phila.) 

Brighter than the Sun; or Christ the Light of the World. <A Life of 
our Lord for the Young. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. With Illustra- 
tions by A. Rowan. pp. xii., 433. 1878. 

This is really in every respect an attractive volume. It is gotten 
out as a holiday book, and is dressed in beautiful holiday attire. The 
binding, though not costly, is such as will please the eye, and make it 
suitable for holiday purposes. The illustrations, which are quite nu- 
merous, are fresh and striking, serving to bring out into more distinct 
view some of the most interesting scenes in the life of the Saviour. 
There is nothing common-place in these illustrations, 

But what has been thus mentioned is, after all, not the chief excel- 
lence of this volume. Whilst the style in which it is published and 
illustrated will please the eye, the contents of the volume will interest, 
instruct, and improve the mind. It isa volume of truth, beautifully 
expressed, in the glowing style for which the author is celebrated as a 
religious writer. The work is designed especially for the young, not 
little children, but will be found attractive reading for those of any 
age. It does not profess to be a learned life of Christ, of which we 
have so many, nor yet a book for those who want only simple stories, 
but a book that calls for and stimulates thought. The reading of it 
will serve to exalt in the mind and heart Him, who is indeed ** Brighter 
than the Sun.”’ 

[For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. | 

Among the Turks. By Cyrus Hamlin. pp. 378. 1878. 

The author of this volume has spent a large part of his life in Tur- 
key asa missionary. He knows whereof he speaks, and has special 
claims to be heard. Such a volume would interest at any time, but it 
will be specially interesting at this time, when Turkey and her for- 
tunes are engaging so much attention. It is well known that Dr. 
Hamlin cherishes a more favorable view of Turkish policy than some 
other writers or than that commonly held. It can do no harm to hear 
all that can be said in favor of Turkish progress. The volume is not 
an orderly arranged history, but a presentation of observations and 
experiences of various kinds in the Turkish Empire. It does, how- 
ever, contain a sketch of the origin, character, growth and extent of 
the Ottoman Empire, with references to the social life, educational 
institutions, laws, religion, evangelistic efforts, reforms, military char- 
acter, etc., ete. Numerous erroneous judgments are pointed out. 
Such writers as Dr Draper and Mr. Bosworth Smith, who have un- 
dertaken to enlighten the world on some subjects treated of by the 
writer, are subjected to severe criticism. All who are interested in 
the movements now going on in the East—and who is not?—will find 
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this a very entertaining volume to read. It contains a great deal of 
information of value to all readers, and much of special interest to 
the friends of Christian missions. The venerable author, now con- 
nected with Bangor Theological Seminary, refers with feeling, in the 
Preface, to “the privilege and solace of age to go back upon the past 
and recount what has been, as the future closes up and little remains 
to be achieved or attempted.” 


Letlice Eden: or, the Lamps of Earth and the Light of Heaven. <A 
Tale of the Last days of King Henry the Eighth. By Emily Sarah 
Holt, author of ‘Mistress Margery,’? ‘‘Robin Tremayne,”’ ‘‘Clare 
Avery” ete. pp. 376. 1877. 

As the title imports, the book is a tale, and yet has a substantial 
basis of truth. The scene is laid in one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of English history—when religion and morals were both severely 
tried. The story is designed especially for girls, who may be exposed 
to the whirlpools into which so many are drawn. It points out the 
danger and the only way of safety. 


The Giant-Killer ; or the Battle which all must fight. By A. L. O. E., 
Author of “Claremont Tales,’ “Indian Stories,’ ‘‘Eden in Eng- 
land,’ ete. pp. 195, 1878. 

The Roby Family; or Battling with the world. A Sequel to ‘‘the 
Giant-Killer ; or the Battle which all must fight.” By A. L. O. E. 
pp. 195, 1878. 

These two books, in one volume, by the same author, are designed 
to teach most important lessons of moral and religious truth. The 
one is a sequel to the other, The former presents the Christian war- 
fare in the form of allegory—the latter presents the truth without 
this guise. The volume will be found very interesting and instructive 
to the young for whom it is specially designed. 


A Peep behind the Scenes, By Mrs. Walton, author of ‘Christie’s Old 

Organ,” ete. pp. 346. 1878. 

This volume graphically illustrates the vanity of the allurements 
of the world, and all its glittering show. We are allowed to sce be- 
neath the surface of things, and our thoughts are directed to what is 
more real and satisfying. 


The Gospel Pointing to the Person of Christ, By the Rev. Andrew 
A. Bonar, author of ‘*Memoirs of the Rev. R. MeCheyne,’? **Com- 
mentary on the Book of Leviticus,’ ete. From the Fifteenth 
Thousand of the Scotch edition. pp. 155. 1878. 

The aim of this little volume is to direct attention to the import- 
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ance of the doctrine of the Person of Christ as the very essence of the 
Gospel. It has had a wide circulation in Scotland, and will doubtless 
meet with the same favor here. 


Jack O’ Lantern. A Tale. pp. 319. 1878. 

This is a tale of a wayward boy, who was won to a better spirit and 
life by kindness. It is designed to illustrate the good which may be 
accomplished with such, and closes with the Seripture lesson, ‘*Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least,*’ ete. 


Blackberry Jam. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the ‘Bessie 

Books,” ete. pp. 305. 1878. 

The author of this volume is well known as a writer for the young. 
This volume is the story of a poor Irish laborer, Philip Maloney. The 
title, Blackberry Jam is taken from some of the leading incidents in 
the story. 

All of these story books may be safely commended both on account 
of their attractive character and the truths inculcated. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS. 
“Abide with me.”’ By Henry Francis Lyte. With designs by Miss L. 

B. Humphrey, engraved by Jobn Andrew & Son. 1878. 

This house publishes annually a favorite hymn illustrated. This is 
an exquisite volume, and like its predecessor must be popular. We 
know of no volumes more suitable as gifts to a friend, or more worthy 
a place in every Christian family. They will serve to cultivate the 
taste as well as to cherish the lessons of Christian truth. We have 
had ‘*Nearer my God to Thee,’? and “*Oh! why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud? and now, not less attractive in style, *‘Abcde with 
me.”? Such volumes must be popular in the best sense. 


The New England Ministry Sixty Fears Ago. The Memoir of John 
Woodbridge, D. D. His method of work ; his great success in pow- 
erful revivals, in high moral and educational influences: his theo- 
logical views, and the theological controversies of his time, begin- 
ning with the ‘tnew departure”? of Stoddard. By Rev. Sereno D. 
Clark. pp. xxi., 473. 1877. 

The somewhat lengthy title page of this volume gives a tolerably 
distinct view of its character and contents, and obviates the necessity 
of a lengthened notice. In a condensed form the substance of the 
volume is expressed in this title. Dr. Woodbridge was a man of mark 
in New England, and his life covered a most important period in the 
history of New England theology and the New England Churches. 
Born in Southampton, Mass., December 2d, 1784, and livng till Sep- 
tember 26th, 1869, his life extended over nearly eighty-five years. 
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There were giants in those days in New England, and Dr. Woodbridge 
was one among them, He took a prominent part in the movements 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom in the earth, but belonged to 
and co-operated with the conservative or Old School of Calvinistic the- 
ology. His views led him into controversies, resulting in estrange- 
ments and separations. This volume throws light upon the spirit of 
that age in New England, and is not only interesting as a memoir, but 
instructive as a contribution to the religious history of that period in 
New England. It has been prepared with evident care, and excellent 
judgment, and is furnished with an instructive Appendix including 
various special points omitted in the body of the volume. We welcome 
it to a place in our religious biographies, 


Go up higher, or Religion in Common Life. By James Freeman 
Clarke, author of “The Hour which Cometh,’’ ‘*Ten Great Reli- 
gions,’ ‘‘Steps of Belief,’ ‘Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors,” ete. 
pp. vi., 336, 1877. 

Those who know the theological status of James Freeman Clarke 
will not need to be told that they must not look for much of what is 
usually styled religion in this volume. His religion is of the broadest 
style, and he does not affect to conceal it. Apart from the lack of 
what we deem essential to genuine religion or true Christianity, the 
volume contains a great deal of valuable moral and semi-religious 
truth well put, and calculated to make an impression. It will do very 
well to read, as full of good sharp points, and inculcating practical 
wisdom and human virtue, but it must have been very poor food for 
hungry, perishing souls, asking for the bread of eternal life. 


The Telephone: An Account of the Phenomena of Electricity, Mag- 
netism, and Sound, as involved in its action. With directions for 
making a Speaking Telephone. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Tufts 
College, author of **The Art of Projecting,” ete. pp. 128. 1877. 
This little volume furnishes just such information as many desire in 

regard to the telephone. It is published in very neat style, and illus- 

trated by drawings explaining the subject. 


Elm Island Series. Complete in six volumes, Illustrated. 1878, 
Our Lucky Sertes. Four vols., to be completed. 1878. 


We will only say of these Series, that we know of nothing more cap- 
tivating and instructive for boys. We have tried them, and know 
whereof we speak, If any doubt, let them purchase one or both of 
these Series and give them to their boys, and if they are not apprecia- 
ted we will be greatly mistaken. They are published in a very attrac- 
tive form, and nothing seems lacking to make them deservedly popular. 
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SHELDON & CO., NEW YORK. 

A Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences. (Including the Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical, by William Flem- 
ing, D. D., Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
from the second edition, 1860: and the third, 1876, edited by Henry 
Calderwood, LL. D.) By Charles P. Krauth, S. T. D., LL. D., 
Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, pp. xxii., 1044. 
1878. 

This is in part a new edition of a former work, and in part entirely 
new ; so that the least that can be said is, that it is an enlarged and 
greatly improved work. It contains about one half more matter than 
the former one, The most important addition is that of a ‘* Vocabu- 
lary of the Philosophical Sevences,”’ by the American editor, Dr. C. P. 
Krauth. As now enlarged and improved the value of this work to 
students and scholars can hardly be over estimated. It is to the study 
of philosophy what a dictionary is in the study of a language, and if 
not an absolute necessity, must greatly facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge in this very wide and somewhat diflicult field. The editor 
has done a work for students which they cannot fail to appreciate. 
As a book for reference it will be found very convenient, and should 
be in every well furnished library. The revisions and additions 
bring the treatment of the subject matter down to the present time. 
The volume, though containing over a thousand pages, is quite as con- 
venient to handle as the old edition ; and both in size and cost will 
commend itself to those who have most occasion for its constant use. 
The publishers have done their part well, and in every way it is a vol- 
ume to be commended to learners and scholars, 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 
(Through Smith, English & Co., Phila.) 

Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berne. Translated from the German 
by Albert H. Newman. pp. xvii., 395. 1877. 

Notwithstanding the number of works on this subject before the 
public, there is room for a scholarly treatise on Hermeneutics. There 
has been advance in New Testament criticism, and with it some ad- 
vance may be expected in the principles of interpretation. Dr. Inmer, 
whilst professedly orthodox, seems to belong to a rather liberal school 
in regard to the inspiration of the Seriptures, and their infallibility. 
He says: ‘*The history of Scripture interpretation from the beginning 
down to the present day teaches that all differences in the treatment 
of Scripture, have proceeded from different views of Scripture itself, 
and that these may be reduced to two fundamental aspects—the dog- 
matic and the historical.’? He adopts the historical aspect, and hence 
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tinds a good deal of room for explanations based on the *tnational, 

temporal. and individual forms” in which the truth is set. The work 

is divided into three general parts. Part I. The General Principles of 

Hlermeneutics, Part Il. The Single Operations of the Scripture In- 

terpreter. Part ILL. The Religious Understanding. There fs also an 

Appendix, quite brief, by the translator, on the leading peculiarties of 

New Testament Greek, from Notes of Dr. J. A. Broadus, with an In- 

dex of Scripture Passages treated in the vol., and a General Index. 

The Index of Seripture passages Might be more complete. 

The volume, as a whole, isa valuable addition to our aids for a care- 
ful critical study of the New Testament. Of such study there is spe- 
cial need just now. Under false notions that the Bible may not only 
be read and studied by all for their religious benetit, but that all may 
interpret for themselves without the requisite qualifications, and build 
up a theology of their own, many persons, with no knowledge of the 
principles of Hermeneuties, and no acquaintance with the original 
Scriptures, set themselves up as teachers against the accepted faith of 
the Church, and against the evident meaning of the divine word, The 
author vindieates the right of the common people to study and inter- 
pret the word of God, so far as they do not attempt to know more and 
understand better than by their special education and knowledge they 
ean know. But the Bible must be studied and understood, not only 
by the aid of the Spirit, but by the aid of sound exegesis and correct 
principles of interpretation. This volume is very condensed in nearly 
all its statements, so that we have a great deal of matter in a compar- 
atively small compass. We cannot go into a detailed criticism, but 
tind much in the work to commend, and doubt not that it will aid the 
cause of sacred learning. 

J. M. STODDARD & CO., PHILA. 

The Encyclopadia Britannica, A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Ninth Edition, (American Reprint). Vol. V1. 
pp. 746. 1877. 

This is the sixth volume of this great work. There seems little 
necessary beyond the announcement to our readers of the appearance 
of another volume, with the progress it is making. This volume ex- 
tends from C.—Clichy, to D.—Dayton. The reader can easily deter- 
mine what subjects are included. As in all works of this kind, there 
will be numerous less important topics introduced and brietly noticed, 
but quite a number of subjects are discussed with great fullness. 
This applies to subjects of various kinds—biographical, geographical, 
mechanical, scientitic, political, ete., ete. More than twenty pages are 
devoted to clocks, with drawings, more than thirty to coal, twenty- 
tive to costume, nearly the same to cotton, and other subjects in pro- 
portion. The discussion of leading subjects is remarkably able and 
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full. The work is a great store-house of collected knowledge. We 

feel a little impatient at the slow rate at which these volumes appear, 

but there may be some compensating advantages in the way of thor- 
oughness of preparation, and the convenience to many in making pay- 
ment. We shall hail with pleasure the appearance of each successive 
volume. The American publishers deserve credit for the neatness and 
cheapness of this edition. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 

Lectures on Preaching, Delivered before the Divinity School of Yale 
College, in January and February, 1877, by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. pp. 281. 1877. 

This volume contains the lectures delivered on ‘*The Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship on Preaching” in Yale College, in the early part of last 
year. They were received with marked favor at the time of their de- 
livery, and the reader will not be disappointed in the impression they 
make in print. Few books on such a subject read better than these 
lectures—indeed we cannot name any volume on preaching that is 
more readable. The lecturer has avoided the old beaten paths, and 
furnished something fresh and living. It does not profess to be a trea- 
tise on homiletics, but a discussion of topics vital to the preacher and 
his work. The subjects treated are: ‘‘ The two elements in preaching: 
The preacher himself: The preacher in his work: The idea of the ser- 
mon: The making of the sermon: The congregation: The ministry for 
the age: The value of the human soul:”? The qualities which distin- 
guish the volume are freedom from all cant and formality, directness, 
good common sense, moral and spiritual earnestness, clearness of in- 
sight into the work of preaching, reverence for the office and a proper 
estimate of the value of the human soul. The style is simple and full 
of animation. There is no dullness in the book. The theological stu- 
dent or minister who can read these lectures without being deeply im- 
pressed, is not fit to preach the gospel; and if any read them without 


profit, the fault must be their own. P 


A. 5. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 


Nine Lectures on Preaching. Delivered at Yale College, New Haven, 

Conn., by R. W. Dale, D. D., Birmingham. pp. 302. 1878. 

This is another volume on the same foundation as that just noticed 
—and the fifth and last of the course of lectures thus far delivered. 
It was a special compliment to Dr. Dale as the first lecturer from 
abroad to teach us on this side of the ocean how to preach. He dis- 
claims all pretence to originality or brilliance, and says : *‘An English- 
man was sent for, that for once you might have the opportunity of 
listening to lectures containing nothing fresh, nothing that should 
have the look of novelty, nothing but what had been familiar to men 
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for hundreds of years, nothing but what was trite and common place.” 
The reader will probably not entirely agree with Dr. Dale that there is 
‘nothing but what was trite and common place.’’ The lectures are 
marked by strong common sense, a masculine style, and at times a 
very pointed way of putting the truth. They have not the sweet ten- 
derness of Phililips Brooks’ lectures, nor the rich flavor of gentle pie- 
ty, but they abound in practical sagacity and sober truth. The sub- 
jects of the lectures are, ‘‘Perils of young preachers: The intellect in 
relation to preaching: Reading: Reading (concluded): The prepara- 
tion of sermons: Extemporaneous preaching and style: Evangelistic 
preaching: Pastoral preaching: The conduct of public worship: (con- 
clusion).”’ 

It will be seen that these two courses of lectures traverse widely 
different fields, and both may be commended for excellencies of their 
own particular kind. They are valuable contributions to the great 
work of preaching. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, (N. THISSELL), PHILA. 

The Old Bible and the New Science. An Essay and Four Lectures de- 
livered before the New York Baptist Ministers’ Conference, by J. B. 
Thomas, D. D., Pastor first Baptist Chureh in Pierrepont street, 
Brooklyn. Second Editon. pp, 224. 

The essay and lectures discuss topics now engaging no little atten- 
tion. The conflict started between certain speculations by scientists 
and certain interpretations of the divine word bids fair to continue 
for some time to come, One advantage will be a more careful exami- 
nation of the ground on both sides, We need have no fear that in the 
end truth will triumph. The friends of the Bible and religion have 
not been slow to meet the issue. Dr. Thomas has done good service 
in exposing some of the pretences of false science, showing its insufli- 
ciency to meet our religious wants, and the essential harmony between 
true science, as now understood, and divine revelation. The contents 
are: ‘Evolution or special creation—which? Can Setence give us a 
new Bible? Ancient hints of modern discussions: Science and Provi- 
dence: The plan of redemption from a scientific standpoint.” 


Daughters of Armenia, By Mrs. 8. A. Wheeler, Missionary in Tur- 

key. pp. 157. 1877. 

This isa very interesting little volume on a most interesting part of 
the work of Missions. Armenia has special Claims upon our sympa- 
thy and efforts. This simple narrative of facts, by one who has 
labored in the field, furnishes useful information both as to the work 
to be done and the success thus far attending the efforts in behalf of 
that people. It is specially dedicated by the author to ‘ther Christian 
sisters in America, and to their children.”’ 
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PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 

A Miracle in Stone: or The Great Pyramid of Egypt. By Joseph A, 
Seiss, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, Phila.. 
Pa., author of ‘Last Times,’ ‘Lectures on the Gospels,’ **Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse,’ **The Gospel in Leviticus,’ ete. pp. 250. 
This volume embraces three lectures by the author on the Great 

Pyramid of Egypt. The aim of these lectures is to show that the 
Pyramid was built under divine direction, and that it is a wonderful 
revelation of the divine character and will—a revelation from God in 
stone. We cannot follow the author through all his ingenious inter- 
pretations and applications, but must be allowed to say that he has 
utterly failed to convince us of his theory. The author has showed 
care in gathering up the results of much laborious research, and the 
book is quite interesting reading, but so far as the main point is con- 
cerned, We must render the verdict—not proved. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
42 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

Talks about India: For boys and girls. By Rev. A. D. Rowe, M. %.. 
Missionary to India of the ‘Children’s Missionary Society’? of the 
Lutheran Church, pp. 192. 187s. 

This is in every respect an admirable little volume. It furnishes 
just such information as boys and girls, and some older people, need, 
The object is to awaken an intelligent interest in the heathen by im- 
parting information as to the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, ete., ete. It is intimated that another volume may follow in 
due time—**Talks About Mission Work.”? We are sure that it will 
meet a hearty weleome. This volume is brought out in a style that 
reflects credit on our Publication House, The style and mechanical 
execution are equal to anything we have scen in this class of books. 
The pleasant face of the author, fronting the title page, will afford 
pleasure to his many friends, Let it have a wide circulation, It ean- 
not but do good. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Harmony of the Reformed Confessions, as related to the Present 
State of Evangelical Theology. An Essay delivered before the Gen- 
eral Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh, July 4, 1877. By Philip 
Schaff, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Together with the action of the Council on 
Confessions and Formulas of Subcription. pp. 70. L877. 


Dr. Schatf’s Essay is very significant so far as the Reformed Con- 
fessions are concerned. It shows a restless condition of things, and 
a striving towards something better. Not only is there great diversi- 
ty among the Reformed Confessions, but some of them contain what. 
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as he says, **No Reformed Synod (at least on the Continent) could 

now pass.”" * * We agree with him that, ‘*The five knotty points 

of Calvinism have Jost their point, and have been smoothed off by 

God's own working in the history of the Church.’? So far we have 

no objection to what he has to say, if his brethren are satisfied, But 

we object very decidedly against his misrepresentations of the Lu- 
theran Creed. At nearly every point the Lutheran doctrine is con- 
trasted unfavorably with the Reformed. For instance, the learned 

Presbyterian Council were told that the Lutheran Symbols ‘teach 

unconditional baptismal regeneration,’ while the Calvinistic ‘make 

spiritual regeneration independent of water baptism.’? Whether the 
adherents of Calvinistic symbols will accept Dr. Schaff’s statement as 
correct on their side, we cannot say, but we utterly disclaim his state- 
ment in regard to the Lutheran Symbols. He ought to know better, 

and knowing it, he should not bear false testimony before such a 

Council as that assembled in Edinburgh, Dr. Tlodge says, in his Sys- 

tematic Theology : **It isthe clearly pronounced doctrine of the Lutheran 

Church that Baptism is altogether useless or void of any saving effect, 

unless the recipient be a believer.’ We commend Dr, Schaff to the 

vencrable Princeton divine on this subject. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON, 

Notes on the International 8, 8, Lessons for U78. Part 1., O. T. By 
Rev. John FE. Todd; Part IL, N. TT. By Matthew B. Riddle, D. D. 
pp. 220. 1877. 

The Little Pilgrim Question Book on the International Lesson for 
IS7Ts. For the younger Scholars, By Mrs. William Barrows. — pp. 
221, 1878. 

The National Question Book and Wand-Book on the Lesson for 1878. 
By Rey. John E, Todd and Rev. M. B. Riddle, D, D., for older schol- 
ars. pp. 203.) These volumes furnish a very complete apparatus for 

the International S. 8. Lessons for 1878. They have been prepared 

with care and by competent hands, 
LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, 117 NORTH GOTH ST., PHILA. 

Sunday-School Book, without Musie, for the use of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregations. pp. 144. 1877. 

The Helper, A monthly Magazine for Tome and School. Edited by 
tev. J. Fry, DD. pp. 16. Dee. 1877, 

The Lutheran Chur h in Botetourt County, Va., Together with a 
brief notice of the Lutheran Church in General. By Rev. F. V. ON. 
Painter, Pastor. pp. 55.) I877. This is a neat pamphlet, containing 
a very interesting Historical Sketeh of the Luth. Church in Va. 
Copies may be had for 25 cents by addressing Griflith Bros, or the 
author, Salem, Va. 

Religion and Rel/gionisms, Discourse by Dr. C. P. Krauth at the 
opening of the General Council, Oct. 10, 1877. pp. 32. 1877. A 
better text for this Discourse would have been, ‘his hand will be 
against every man.” 

We have the indispensable Almanacs for 1878. By T. N. Kurtz, 
Severinghaus & Co., and Lutheran Book Store. 
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immer's SSosmnenant cs. Hermeneutics 
New Testament Dr. A. Immer, Ir 
Theology in the Univer-ity of Lerne. Translated 
from the German by Albert H. Newman. 
SVO. $2.25 
Dr. Dusterdieck, of Manover. Germany, says cf it: 
“Tt may be hoped that this work will contribute to 
the furtherance of New Testament exegesis as a eor- 
rective and as imparti: ¢ foree to it, since the author 
in every part cf it exhibits therergh esequaintance 
with his subject, modesty, and a clear and cautious 
judgment. At the same time his pure love fr the 
truth and the scieutilie objectivity of his attitude will 
benefit and appeal ina salutary way to these who like 
the sub-erber (ie put the believing 
‘orthodox? (-ee Tran | p. Vi). or even 
the * the: logic al’ exegesis which the euthe rdoes not 
recommend.” 
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Ise of Beginners. By Rev. W. IL. Vibbert, M.A 
Professcr of the Berkeley Divinity 

School. 8vo. $125 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Suttmann’s N.T. Crammar. 
New Testament Greek. By Ale aoe r Buttmann 
Autoorized Translation by brot. J. Lkeury Thay 
With numerous additions and corrections 
Author, $2.75 

* This Grammar,” says Prof. Thayer, ** is acknowl. 
edged to be the most important work whieh has ap- 
re ared on the N.P. Grammar sinee Winer’s.”’ 

‘In some respeets we think the plan adopted gives 
his work an incidental advantage as compared with 
Winer’s.”"—New Englander. 

* By far the most important work on this subject 
which has been produced o1 late years.’'--Am. L’resb, 

Reriew, 


A Grammar of the 

















Winer’s N. T. Grammar. 
Idiom of the New Testament. By Dr. George 
Benedict Winer, Seventh Edition, enlarged and 
improved by Dr. Gotlieb Liinemann, Protessor of 
Theology at the University ¢f Gittingen. Revised 
and Authorized Translation by Prof. J. Henry 
Thayer. “4.0 
This standard work is complete in this edition, 

It contains all the additions and corrections of the 

author, and of —_ editor, in the Seventh German 

Fadlitic n; witha full Index of Principal Subjects, a 

Greck budex, Ady an Index of Seripture lassages, in 

all over eighty pages of Indexes. 


A Grammar of the 








Gardiner’s Harmonics of the Gospels, 
A Harmony of the Four Cospels in Creek, 
aecording to the Text of Tischendorf, with a Col- 
lation of the Textus Receptus, and of the Texts of 






Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. Revised 
Edition, with an Appendix on the Princiy <= 
Textual Criticism. 300 


«A new and critical Harmony of the Ge ates } Tre 
pared with great care; with Notes, Parallel! Keter- 
enees, ete. Each column is clear and distinct, never 
interwoven With another on the same page.” 





A Harmony of the Four Cospels in English, 
A reproduction of the Greek Harmony in English 
Ly the same Author. 22.00 


*Hackett’s Commentary on the Acts. A re-issue 
of the last edition, revised by Professor Hackett, 
SVO, $3.50 
This most valuable work has been for some years 

out of print, the plates h- ving been destroyed in the 

great firein Boston. A limited edition is now printed. 

* We regard it as the best commentary on the Acts 
that ean be found in the English or any other lan- 
guage."’—Libliotheca Sacra. 

Sook of Psalms. 


Perowne on the Psalms. The 
ith Introductions and 


A New ‘Translation, v 

Notes Explanatory and Critical. By J.J ~~" 

Verow D.D., Fellow cf Trinity College, Cam 

bridge, and Canon of Liandafl Re »printed from 

the Third English Edition. Two vels. 8vo $7.50 

This great werk of Canon Perowne is now brought 
within the reach of ell who wish to possess it. 

“Tt comy rises in itse'f more excellences than any 
other commentary on the Psalms in our language.” 
— Laptist Quarterly. 

“1 know ho commentary en 
presents more fully ard clearly, or treats on the whole 
more judiciously, the critics al questions connected 
with the interpretation of the text.”"—/’resident 8. C 
Bart'ett, 

* Very rare, indeed, is it that such a combination 
of requisites toa just exposition of Seripture are com- 
bined in one werk,—such scholarship,such judgment, 
such taste, such spiritual insight, such wisdom in the 
general treatment of his subject, such skill as a trans 
er, such simplicity and sustained vigor of style.” 
—The Advance, 
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